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NASTINESS ON THE STAGE. 


=, F the many pleasing proofs of the gradual re- 
we nascence of dramatic art among us there is none 
more gratifying than the manner in which, during 
the past ten years, the English stage has freed itself 
from the dishonouring thraldom of the French. 
Even now it requires no great effort of memory 
to recall the day when our theatres were flooded 
with adaptations of Parisian novelties, while 
managers, heedless ofthe claims of native writers, were constantly 
on the alert to replenish their stock from foreign sources. That 
nothing good could come out of England had ‘become with them 
almost a shibboleth, and as the feeling spread, the competition to 
secure French plays increased proportionately. The result of 
such a policy was, as might easily have been foreseen, disastrous 
to all concerned. Inflated with a sense of their own importance, 
foreign dramatists hastened to raise their pretensions to such a 
point as to leave English managers only the barest margin for 
profit. Nor did the evilend here. Eager to share in so simple 
and advantageous a business, outside speculators rushed headlong 
in, never pausing to consider the quality of the goods purchased, 
and cheating themselves with the belief that somehow or other 
they could easily be rendered fit for home consumption. Then came 
the crash, and these daring gentlemen deservedly found them- 
selves left with a bulky packet of manuscripts, representing a 
solid sum of current coin, and with no market for their dearly- 
acquired merchandise. Meanwhile a new school of playwrights, 
had slowly been making its influence felt. Mr. Pinero, Mr. Jones, 
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Mr. Grundy, and Mr. Carton, not to mention others, had 
arisen to prove that they could write farces, comedies, and 
dramas of which the workmanship was in no sense inferior to 
that of French authors, and in which nothing could be detected 
to offend even the most exacting or modest listener. 

But just as every true lover of the theatre was congratulating 
himself on this happy condition of things there has come a pause. 
For ourselves, we earnestly hope and-confidently believe that it is 
merely momentary; that the good taste and shrewd common- 
sense of the public will speedily assert themselves once more. 
For we do not hesitate to say that, if they fail to do 
so, the prospects of the English stage must materially suffer. 
There is no need to beat about the bush. Of late we 
have had to record the production of several adaptations of 
French farces, of a kind which, we had begun to flatter ourselves, 
had altogether ceased to find a footing on the English stage. To 
analyse these separately would be a task for which we have 
neither space nor inclination, and one, moreover, that our readers 
would scarcely be grateful to us for undertaking. But in order 
to justify the title of this article, it is necessary that we should 
offer some proof in support of the allegation contained init; and, 
although we are almost constrained to apologise for so doing, we 
select one incident by way of example, culled from a farce be- 
longing to the class indicated. The hero of this precious piece is, 
then, a gentleman who has hit upon the happy device of throwing 
his wife into a hypnotic trance, in order that he may utilise the 
occasion to carry on his flirtations with other ladies. During 
one of his absences she is visited by an old admirer, who, | 
after wakening her, proceeds to make furious love. In this | 
way she discovers the truth regarding her husband’s misdoings, 
and, anxious to revenge herself, makes him believe that while 
jn an unconscious state she has been seduced by an un- 
known intruder. The discovery of a waistcoat buckle on 
the balcony leads the husband to conclude that a dirty, ill- 
bred gardener is his wife’s betrayer, and accordingly he taxes 
him with the offence. Could any situation be more filthy, more 
abominable, or more nauseous than this? Conceive an English 
lady imagining such a device ; conceive her confessing it to her ; 
husband; conceive him face to face with this unwashed, mean, | 
ill-favoured creature whom he believes on her own word to be his 
wife’s seducer. The whole thing reeks of the gutter. 

Honestly, we should like to believe that the person primarily 
responsible for placing such an incident before the public had | 
not fully realised the significance of the step. Somehow there 

» seems to be an impression abroad that in farce much is admissible 
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which in serious drama would be pronounced indefensible. 
The theory is one that, in our judgment, no fair-minded man 
would venture to maintain. The object of tragedy is to deal 
with the deeper passions that sway mankind, and with the 
disastrous results that spring from their misuse. In order 
to point his moral, it is, in such circumstances, imperative 
that the playwright should draw his material from sources of 
which it is the custom politely to ignore rather than strenu- 
ously to deny the existence. But this he does at his own risk, 
and with the consciousness that, should he fail to make good his 
position, the verdict must inevitably go against him, and with it 
the punishment meted out to misapplied energy. On the other 
hand, the aim of farce is to afford amusement, n ot necessarily of 
a highly intellectual order, but at least of a clean, wholesome, and 
healthy description. The manager who endeavours to win 
popularity, or, to employ a more fitting word, notoriety, by means 
less worthy must not complain, therefore, if, while awakening the 
laughter of the vacuous and the prurient spectator, he draws down 
upon himself the indignation and the contempt of all those who 
have the best interests of the stage at heart. Mistakes will occur 
even in the best regulated theatres, and we should be loth to 
pronounce wholesale condemnation upon anyone by reason of a 
single offence. But there is at least one way by which such a 
fault can be atoned for, and that is through the immediate with- 
drawal of a piece that makes so clearly for evil. In a case of the 
kind, mere pecuniary loss, Utopian as the idea may appear to 
some, should be the last consideration; for what a manager 
might suffer pecuniarily by the adoption of such a measure 
would be more than counterbalanced by an added sense of self- 
respect, coupled with the public esteem and applause which the 
ready acknowledgment of his mistake would indubitably bring him. 

There is, however, another and an even more serious side to the 
question, which involves grave consideration of the part played 
by Mr. Redford in the matter. Whether the existence of a 
Licenser of Plays makes for good or evil is a question we are 
not concerned to discuss for the moment. But regarding one 
thing we have not the slightest doubt. So long as the ap- 
pointment remains in force, so long as the authority attached 
to such a position is vested in one man, it is to be expected, 
nay more, it is absolutely imperative, that he shall exercise 
his power justly, wisely, and fearlessly. By virtue of his office 
Mr. Redford becomes the guardian of public morals so far as 
the stage is concerned; his rule is undisputed, there is no 
appeal from his decisions. But if he is to win public opinion 
to his side, if he is to make himself and his position respected, 
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there must b2 no derogation of duty, no trifling with things 
unclean. Mr. Redford is on his trial; and let him clearly 
understand that, although for a time he may wrap himself in a 
mantle of impenetrability, and refuse to break the silence he has 
hitherto preserved, public feeling will in the end prove too strong 
for him. Sooner or later he must emerge into the open, or see 
himself and his office completely swept away. If he has not 
the strength of mind or the capacity to bear its responsibilities 
he ought never to have accepted the position. We 
certainly should be the last to pay him so poor a compliment 
as to speak of his post as a sinecure, or of himself as a mere figure- 
head. The simple fact of his existence is in itself a sufficient 
proof that the law believes in the possibility of dramatists writing 
and managers producing plays containing matter constituting an 
offence against public morals. Personally we are reluctantly 
compelled to confess, with certain recent experiences in mind, 
that in so thinking the law is not altogether mistaken. But 
what is to be thought of a censor who stamps such things with 
the hall-mark of his approval, and who raises no objection to an 
incident of the kind we have described? Whether the circum- 
stance is the result of ignorance or of carelessness it is none of 
our business to inquire. Enough that the fact remains, and 
inevitably suggests the moral that if Mr. Redford does not speedily 
waken to a proper sense of his responsibilities he may unex- 
pectedly find them, and that at no very distant date, transferred 
to other and to stronger shoulders. 
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MISS ELLIS JEFFREYS. 

T= production of His Little Dodge at the Royalty has at 

any rate done good service in one respect. It has shown how 
admirably Miss Ellis Jeffreys can play in light comedy, and 
revealed another side to the talents she has evinced in so many 
directions. Having studied music before she thought of becom- 
ing an actress and beginning her stage career in comic opera— 
her first engagement was at the Lyric Theatre, during the run of 
La Cigale—she made so much impression upon Mr. Wyndham in 
a burlesque of The Dancing Girl that she soon became a member 
of the Criterion company. In The Bauble Shop she was tne 
society young woman with a fondness for music hall songs, and 
in this part she made her first decided success. There was not 
very much in it, perhaps; but Miss Jeffreys managed to give 
individuality to the character, and her ‘‘ song and dance” seldom 
failed to ‘“‘ bring down the house.” Melodrama at the Adelphi 
and farce at Terry’s—the pieces, The Two Orphans and The 
Foundling—gave much-needed experience in different styles, and 
when The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith was produced at the Garrick 
last year, Mr. Hare decided to entrust to Miss Jeffreys the 
difficult part cf Mrs. Thorpe. It was an experiment, and it 
succeeded. To act as foil to Mrs. Patrick Campbell, to play the 
*‘so00d woman” without making her a prude and losing the 
sympathy that rightly attached to the character—this was no 
light task. Miss Jeffreys managed to strike the right note, and 
her Mrs. Thorpe was one of the most successful pieces of acting 
in this curiously unequal play. With Mr. Hare she went to 
America, but was unfortunately ill almost the whole time—so 
ill, indeed, that her life was in grave danger. But death is no 
match for an Irishwoman determined to live, and in the early 
autumn of the year she was again at work playing Antoinette de 
Mauban in The Prisoner of Zenda until she moved to the 
Royalty to take up the part she is now playing so well. No 
doubt she will be seen in some of the Shaksperean revivals 
which Mr. Alexander is undertaking and will have the oppor- 
tunity of trying her wings in the poetic drama. So far she ha 
done everything well, and she may prove herself equally clever in 
ways as yet untried. Miss Ellis Jeffreys is known in private 
life as the Hon. Mrs. Curzon, being married to the second son of 
Earl Howe. 
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The Round Cable. 
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THE FIRST PRODUCTION OF THE BELLS. 


By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 


O* November 25th, a day or two after the appearance of the 

present number of The Theatre, the first of several special 
performances of The Bells will be given by Sir Henry Irving at 
the Lyceum in commemoration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the original production of that play. For many of us the event 
is one of peculiar interest. The Bells marked a turning point in 
the career of a brilliant actor, and may be said to have opened an 
important chapter in the history of the English stage itself. 
It is not quite the fact, as some of the rising generation of play- 
goers have assumed, that Sir Henry Irving, as Mathias, flashed 
like a meteor out of the theatrical firmament. During the 
previous five years he had acquired a strong hold of the London 
stage, especially by his Doricourt in The Beile’s Stratagem, 
Rawdon Scudamore in Hunted Down, Bob Gassitt in Dearer than 
Life, Bill Sikes in Oliver Twist, Robert Redburn in The Lanca- 
shire Lass, Harry Dornton in The Road to Ruin, Mr. Chevenix 
in Uncle Dick’s Darling, and, above all, Digby Grant in The Two 
Roses. He had taught not a few—I venture, at the risk of being 
called wise after the event, to claim a place among them—to 
expect great things from him in the near future. Charles Dickens 
foresaw his pre-eminence; Mrs. Sartoris, Charles Kemble’s 
daughter, said that he reminded her vividly of the most famous 
members of her family; Mrs. Frank Matthews, in answer to a 
disparaging remark at Miss Herbert’s table concerning him, 
agreed with Carlyle that there were a good many fools 
in the world. But to distinguish himself in comedy and melo- 
drama was not enough for Mr. Irving. His sympathies 
really lay with the tragic and the romantic drama. 
Years before, at Manchester, he had realised one of the dreams 
of his boyhood by appearing as Hamlet, and had won the 
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plaudits of one of the most exacting audiences in the kingdom. 
Unfortunately, however, the tragic and the romantic had tem- 
porarily gone out of fashion in London. The lighter forms of 
entertainment, notably opéra-bouffe, reigned supreme. In the 
words of Mr. Chatterton, as set down for him by Charles Kenney, 
Shakspere spelt ruin and Byron bankruptcy. Could the public 
be impressed by a serious theme? In order to settle this point, 
Mr. Irving recited the ‘‘ Dream of Eugene Aram” in a benefit 
performance at the Vaudeville, and the roar of acclamation 
that greeted him at the end could not have failed to inspire him 
with new hope and confidence. 

His opportunity soon came. Leopold Lewis, a solicitor in 
Finsbury-square, but fonder of the theatre than of his pro- 
fession, wrote for him an adaptation, under the title of The Bells, 
of Erckmann-Chatrian’s Juif Polonais, already dramatised for 
the Théatre Cluny. He readily accepted it,and the two spent 
many pleasant afternoons together in talking over the details. 
By thattime the long unlucky Lyceum had been taken by Mr. 
Bateman, who offered him an engagement. He went there, 
possibly in the belief that-he would have a chance of getting the 
play produced. Meanwhile, much to his consternation, another 
version of Le Juif Polonais was given at the Marylebone 
Theatre, where, however, it created little or no effect. It has 
often been asserted that Mr. Bateman, struck by the force the 
young actor had shown, attracted him to the Lyceum in order 
to provide him with fitting parts. This was not the case; 
Mr. Irving was engaged simply to support Miss Isabel Bate- 
man and Mr. George Belmore, and that at a salary which 
the typical jewne premier of the present hour would scornfully 
refuse. Mr. Bateman’s management was anything but prosperous. 
In a few weeks, “heartily sick of this infernal country,” he 
determined to return to America. Mr. Irving then asked that 
The Bells might have a trial. The manager shook his head. 
He “ did not believe in the piece. It had failed elsewhere. He 
was not eager for new experiments.” Eventually he gave way, 
but only on the condition, it is understood, that {the actor bore a 
portion of the cost. 

November 25th, 1871, was the night set apart for the per- 
formance so anxiously expected by at least one person. In those 
days, though very young, I had the privilege of assisting Mr. 
Oxenford, the keenest and most erudite of dramatic critics, in his 
work. On the evening in question I dined with him at his 
favourite haunt, the Junior Garrick Club, at}the eastern corner of 
Adelphi-terrace. ‘Are you engaged to-night?” he asked. “ No,” I 
answered. ‘‘I should be very much obliged to you,” he said, “ if 
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you would look in at the Adelphi forme. First performance of a 
piece by the late lamented Tom Parry. Webster likes it, and 
has got me to rub it up alittle. I should like to know how it is 
acted and how it goes off.” I at once complied, if with a slight 
feeling of disappointment that I was not to be with him else- 
where. ‘Of course,” I said, ‘ you are going to the Lyceum for 
The Bells?” ‘Yes,” he replied. ‘‘A weird, strange sort of 
piece. Irving, however, is probably safe enough. His recita- 
tion of ‘Eugene Aram’ leaves but little doubt about that. 1 
hope it isall right ; if it is a failure, I am told, the theatre will be 
closed in bankruptcy on Monday.”’ I went to the Adelphi, took 
notes of the performance of the late lamented Tom Parry’s play, 
and returned to the club in the expectation that Oxenford would 
be there for a few minutes. It is rc exaggeration to say that 
nothing was talked of over the supper table except the profound 
impression Mr. Irving’s Mathias had made. By a large majority 
it was regarded as a genuine surprise, a great creation, as a proof 
that the long-desired tragic actor had at length come forward. 

I called upon Oxenford the next day—he was then living in 
Westbourne-park—and found him full of the ‘signal revela- 
tion” he had witnessed on the previous night. At that moment 
he was finishing his critique for The Times of the play. Con- 
trary to his custom, he had begun by referring to the acting, 
certainly a significant fact. ‘‘ We find,” he wrote, “‘ a very 
difficult task very creditably executed in the performance of Mr. 
H. Irving as the chief personage in an English version of 
Le Juif Polonais, produced on Saturday at the Lyceum with an 
extraordinary success, to which he in a great measure contri- 
buted. As a valuable actor, especially of bad men in good 
society, Mr. Irving has for some years been recognised by the 
London public, and his Digby Grant is perhaps one of the best 
remembered parts in Mr. Albery’s Two Roses. But when he 
appears as a tragic artist, with the duty of sustaining a serious 
drama single-handed, he may almost be said to make a début. 
Decidedly the full measure of his deserts was never known until 
Saturday night.” After an analysis of the story he goes on :— 
‘It will be obvious to every reader that the efficiency of this 
singular play depends almost wholly upon the actor who repre- 
sents Mathias. To this one part all the others are subordinate ; 
and while it is most grateful to an artist who can appreciate and 
grapple with its difficulties, it would altogether crush an aspirant 
whose ambition was disproportionate to his talent. But, re- 
markable for the strength of his physique, Mr. Irving has thrown 
the whole force of his mind into the character, and works out 
bit by bit the concluding hours of a life passed in a constant 
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effort to preserve a cheerful exterior with a conscience tortured 
till it has become a monomania. It is a marked peculiarity of 
the moral position of Mathias that he has no confidant, that he 
is not subjected to the extortions of some mercenary wretch who 
would profit by his knowledge. He is at once in two worlds 
between which there is no link—an outer world that is ever 
smiling, an inner world which is a purgatory. Hence a dreami- 
ness in his manner, which Mr. Irving accurately represents in his 
frequent transitions from a display of the domestic affections to 
the fearful work of self-communion. In the dream his position 
is changed. The outer world is gone, and conscience is all 
triumphant, assisted by an imagination which violently brings 
together the anticipated terrors of a criminal court and the mes- 
meric feats he has recently witnessed. The struggles of the 
miserable culprit, convinced that all is lost, but desperately fight- 
ing against hope, rebelling against the judges, protesting against 
the clairvoyant who wrings his secret from him, are depicted by 
Mr. Irving with a degree of energy that, fully realising the horror 
of the situation, seems to hold the audience in suspense. It was 

not till the curtain fell, and they summoned the actor before it 
with a storm of acclamation, that they seemed to recover their 
self-possession.” 

Oxenford had scarcely put down his pen when a messenge® 
camein. ‘‘ Don’t trouble yourself aboutit,”’ I said: ‘“‘ I am going 
that way, and will take the copy myself.” And take it I did, 
tapping my breast pocket now and then to be sure that all was 
safe. The other papers were no less eulogistic, with what result 
I need not say. Before many days had passed the generally half- 
deserted Lyceum was crowded; the manager’s astonishment at 
his unexpected success equalled his delight, and Mr. Irving, after 
fourteen years’ hard and self-denying work, at length found the 
ball at his foot. 


THE ‘“ TOO-PREVIOUS” PARAGRAPH. 


By A JOURNALIST. 


OTHING is more characteristic of the journalism of to-day 
than the considerable space accorded by the editors of the 

daily and the weekly papers to the record and discussion of things 
theatrical. Not only are the notices of new plays for the most 
part full to the point of elaborateness ; not only do such notices 
run sometimes to the extent of a column and more—there is 
scarcely a newspaper or a miscellany which does not include 
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among its attractions a weekly or twice-weekly budget of news 
or gossip about the theatre. There could be no more significant 
testimony to the very great interest taken by the public in the 
stage and ali connected with it. Space in daily and weekly 
journals is valuable, and editors do not devote any part 
of it to subjects which have no attraction for their readers. 
Clearly these theatrical chroniques and causeries are liked and 
called for, or they would not be supplied. Moreover, they are, 
in most cases, exceedingly well done. In London the majority 
are provided by men of known learning, ability, and discretion. 
Justly authoritative, as well as eminently readable, is the budget of 
talk on theatrical matters which we find in such morning papers as 
the News and the Chronicle, such evening papers as the Globe and 
the St. James’s Gazette, and such weekly papers as the Observer 
and the Referee. These, and others which could readily be named, 
keep the public not only interested but informed, dealing 
legitimately with legitimate topics, and supplying news which is 
admissible and comment which is fair. 

Unhappily, the system, while as a whole good for the stage, 
has its inevitable drawbacks. The number of chroniques and 
causeries being so large, it can hardly be expected that they 
shall all be equally learned, able, and discreet. The last-named 
quality, in particular, is apt, now and then, to be conspicuous by 
its absence. There are sometimes knowledge and ability without 
tact. Sometimes the chroniqueur is young, with the hastiness 
and thoughtlessness of youth; sometimes the causeur is obscure, 
with the sense of irresponsibility that unimportance frequently 
creates. It is not to be supposed, with so many men—and 
women—writing gossip about the theatre, that all of it shall be 
on the same high plane of good taste and good judgment. There 
is, to begin with, the demoralising effect of competition—the desire 
to be first in the field, to outdo one’s brethren. This is not 
entertained by the leading theatrical ‘ gossipers,’”’ who are the 
recipients, from all sides, of more information than they know how 
to communicate; but it does to a certain extent animate the 
breasts of those who,in general, have to go in search of their 
pabulum, and trip over each other’s heels on the same errand. 
When columns have to be filled, means must be taken to fill 
them. When times are dull, news is not readily to be obtained. 
The more successful a management, the less opportunity it affords 
for chit-chat. 

Happy, it is said, is the nation which has no history ; happy, 
too, you would think, is the theatre which is so prosperous 
that it needs not to be written about. Butof that we cannot 
de so sure. The craving for “ news,’’ once ministered to, has 
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to be perpetually satisfied. The great public calls for “ more.”’ 
If nothing is going on, there is a temptation to draw on the 
imagination. Intentions are attributed to managers which those 
managers have never harboured ; combinations are suggested which 
were never contemplated. Worse still, the actual plans of managers 
are revealed prematurely. This, though it may not seem so at 
first sight, is worse even than invention. If a production is 
“‘ going strong,” and is suggestive absolutely of no “ copy,” the 
gossiper, in his anxiety to please his patrons, the many-headed, 
boldly looks ahead, and chatters about the production which will, 
or may, follow the existing triumph. If the manager himself 
has taken the playgoing world into his confidence—and occasionally 
he thinks it prudent so to do—the causewr is not to be blamed 
very greatly if on that hint he speaks. But if the manager has 
sedulously kept his own counsel, and exhorted all around him to 
do the same, what right has any publicist to make the matter the 
subject of comment in print? ‘‘ Too-previous,” indeed, is the 
paragraph which divulges an entrepreneur’s schemes without his 
permission. It is a gross violation of the proprieties—as gross 
a violation as if the journalist had blared abroad the coming 
arrangements of a merchant or aspeculator. There is a sense in 
which every theatrical lessee is a tradesman ; and wiy should a 
tradesman be impeded in his business by the ‘“‘ too-previous”’ 
paragraph ? 

Ofcourse, it is easy to see how that species of paragraph comes 
to be penned and published. Some managers and some journalists 
are on terms of personal intimacy. Some actors and some 
journalists meet each other day by day inclub smoking-rooms, 
and (alas that it should be so!) at drinking bars. The managers, 
probably, do not impart to the journalists more than they are 
willing to see published, or, if they do impart more, know they 
have only to enjoin silence, andit will be maintained. Many and 
many are the things which the leading causewrs know, but which 
they have been requested not to put in print, and do not put 
there. In this respect, and to this extent, the more conscientious 
the theatrical gossiper, the more heavily is he weighted in the 
pursuance of his calling. The less scrupulous are less severely 
hampered. Their opportunities are many and great. A manager 
can keep his own counsel, but not so the average player, working 
‘‘on”’ his or her “own.” From the actor or actress (save of the 
highest rank) who has just signed a desirable engagement, how 
can reticence be looked for? Is it surprising that such engage- 
ments (and all that they imply) ‘leak out’’? The manager who 
has given the engagement may suffer; but how many players 
stop to think of that? Most think only of themselves, and it is 
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not unnatural. Thus do contemplated productions obtain ‘‘ too- 
previous ”’ publicity; the players, when they have got a new 
part, cannot contain themselves, they must be talking. 

When a new piece is in rehearsal, there is obviously still less 
likelihood that secrets will be kept. The fact of the rehearsing 
is known at once; and then comes the opportunity of the more 
enterprising cawsewr. The cast of the piece is instantly ascertained 
and published. After that follows a series of paragraphs, each of 
them giving to the world some small detail about the scope and 
characterisation of the play. Sometimes the facts for these 
paragraphs are communicated spontaneously by the author, 
for some dramatic scribes are busy advertisers. More often the 
information is obtained direct from the more accessible, more 
garrulous members of the company. When once a piece is in 
preparation, there is not much that can be withheld from the 
persistent quidnunc. Someof the confidences are made with a 
sense of the favours to come in return for them ; there are players 
who do not hesitate to “‘ feed with soft information all day long”’ 
the persons whose business it may be to sit in judgment upon 
them on “the critical bench.” Usually, when the time for 
criticism comes, the benefaction is ignored ; but still the ‘‘ news” 
flows in, and still the ‘‘too-previous” paragraph appears. The 
professional interviewer, of course, is responsible for a good deal ; 
numberless are the indiscretions which they encourage and 
repeat. The players tell them not only of their rdles, but what 
they think of them, and of the prospects of the play in which 
they are to figure. Amazing are the things which an actress 
(especially) will chatter about in the privacy of her boudoir. The 
interviewer may be sworn to secrecy; but what of that? Too 
often he is the journalist first, and the gentleman a long way 
after. 

And if it is easy to see how the “too-previous”’ paragraph 
comes to be printed, it is at least equally easy to conceive how much 
damage it may do to a theatrical enterprise. It isnot always desir- 
able to ask the public to peer too far into the future. If a theatre is 
closed, curiosity as to its next programme may properly and usefully 
be excited ; the more attention that can be drawn, legitimately, 
to that programme the better ; every paragraph in that case 
becomes an advertisement, keeping alive the name of the play- 
house and the approaching play. On the other hand, so long as 
@ piece is running at a theatre, speculations or details as to its 
successor are apt to do very much more harm than good. They 
suggest instability, if not failure. They suggest that the current 
attraction cannot be very potent, or the question of its successor 
would not be raised. And that is where the paragraphist is likely 
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to come into collision with the interests of the manager. A play 
once produced, the theatrical causeur has virtually done with it— 
unless, indeed, it be one of those nondescript, go-as-you-please 
pieces in which alterations are being made nightly. Then 
there is always pabulum for ‘‘ copy.”” But, in general, the gossiper 
has his eye fixed upon the “‘ sweet by-and-bye,” however much 
the manager may be gratified by the existent. 

What the paragraphist, qua paragraphist, likes best is not a 
success buta failure. The latter brings more “ matter” than the 
former. It opens out a long vista of particulars about this and 
that. And here again the causeur finds himself at loggerheads 
with the entrepreneur. What is the limit to be assigned to gossip 
about a production “on thestocks ?”” How much may be judiciously 
and effectively revealed? It is quite true that on the morning 
after a production everything will be known to the public, 
from the most trivial incident in the plot to the minutest detail 
of the costumes. Nevertheless, that is no reason why those 
incidents and details should be gradually ‘“‘ given away ”’ before- 
hand. Of a play described thus to it, bit by bit, the public 
is inclined to weary. The preliminary paragraph is all very 
well, but care should be taken that it is not too ‘‘ previous.” 
Paragraphing, from the managerial point of view, is an art, and 
it is a pity that the managers cannot practise it themselves. The 
result, in the hands of competent practitioners, would be “ good 
business”’ for the playhouses. As it is, everything is not well- 
The press gives ample publicity to the theatre, and, so far, the 
theatre is its debtor. But sometimes the publicity accorded is 
overdone. How is the evil to be eradicated? The question is 
more readily put than answered. The most ‘‘ previous” para- 
graphist means no harm; at the worst his sin is an indiscretion, 
the outcome of inexperience or over-eagerness. Usually he 
has the best interests of the stage at heart, and, like Werther in 
the case of Charlotte, ‘‘ would do nothing for to hurt her.” 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON AND THE DRAMA. 
By Matcomm Watson. 


Wé are all so fond of congratulating ourselves upon the 
wonderful progress made by the drama during the past 
twenty years, and the remarkable manner in which the stage 
now holds the mirror up to nature, that to encounter anything 
tending to suggest the contrary is apt to provoke something in 
the nature of a severe mental shock. Can it be, we are moved 
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to ask ourselves, that Ibsen after all has lived in vain, that 
‘Dumas has endeavoured to no purpose to lay bare the secret 
workings of the human heart, and Pinero striven ineffectually to 
probe the soul of a Second Mrs. Tanqueray or a Notorious Mrs. 
Ebbsmith? A twelvemonth ago the question would probably 
have received an emphatic answer in the negative; to-day it 
would, almost certainly, elicit a reply of a much more doubtful 
kind. Nor in the circumstance is there matter for any great 
surprise. The current of theatrical taste, so far as breadth and 
profundity are concerned, changes as rapidly and as decisively as 
the current of a mighty river, which at one moment dashes with 
headlong force between the lofty cliffs of a narrow passage, only 
at another to widen out into the semblance of a sluggish lake. 
Such transitions are clearly to be expected—are indeed quite in 
the common order of things. Nevertheless, it is always possible 
to gauge in more or less accurate fashion the measure of progress 
accomplished during any given time as compared with that 
achieved in some previous period of equal duration. Thus, con- 
trasting 1896 with, let us say, 1876, there can hardly be any 
doubt with which the advantage lies. But granting that in these 
days we have reached a level of realistic endeavour—and by the 
phrase I do not mean simply effects of stage and scenic realism, 
but also of that realism which concerns the brain and heart of 
human beings—how comes it that the theatre is still found to 
appeal almost in vain to the really intellectual classes? A short 
time ago Mr. George Bernard Shaw informed us that for all the 
interest which William Morris took in it the theatre might have 
been non-existent, and it is not difficult to believe that in this 
respect the author of The Earthly Paradise stood by no means 
alone. 

And now in the Vailima Letters I find this grave and formal 
indictment by Robert Louis Stevenson. ‘No, I will not 
write a play for Irving, nor for the devil. Can you not see that 
the work of falsification which a play demands is, of all tasks, 
the most ungrateful?” Such, it has to be remembered, is the 
deliberate statement of a man who had tried most forms of 
literature; alike as poet, essayist, novelist, and playwright. 
Nor can it be considered the mere outcome of unsatisfied 
ambition. In Stevenson’s nature there was nothing mean or 
paltry. He knew better than anyone and was always the readiest 
to acknowledge his own limitations. You have only to read those 
Vailima Letters to discover how he groaned and laboured over his 
work, polishing and re-polishing every sentence, and how, again 
and again, the overwhelming feeling of despair that he would never 
reach the altitude of artistic excellence at which he aimed finds 
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expression. For such a man the mere personal recognition of 
failure had no terrors, or was at any rate fraught with no feeling 
of shame. God had endowed him with certain gifts. Provided 
he could convince himself that he had used them to the best of 
his ability, there was nothing more to be said. Stevenson’s 
work, as the work of every true artist must infallibly be, was 
simply the expression of his own individuality, aided and abetted 
by experience. Yet, when he turns to the theatre, when he 
endeavours to write a drama, observe the result, recorded in his 
own words: ‘ Can you not see that the work of falsification which 
a play demands is of all tasks the most ungrateful?” What is 
the real interpretation of this reproach? Simply, that the awful 
term “theatricality,” the bane and ruin of all genuine dramatic 
impulse, was, when he presented himself manuscript in hand, 
hurled with needless violence into his face. For even among 
the best and most advanced London managers of to-day, there 
is not, it may safely be asserted, one sufficiently daring to 
erase it from his dictionary and set the word “ nature”’ in its 
place. So, sick at heart and bruised by a feeling of unmerited 
neglect, this great writer of romances turned away from the 
stage, which, under happier auspices, he might have helped 
enormously to raise and illumine by the vital force of his wonder- 
ful genius. 

That, then, is what I take Stevenson to mean when 
he used the word falsification. Altogether he has given to the 
world something. less than  half-a-dozen plays, written 
alone or in collaboration. In each, or almost every case, 
the merits far transcend the defects. Of any aptitude 
for stage-trickery, Stevenson was, of course, entirely inno- 
cent, but he possessed the knack in a high degree of 
touching the listener’s heart by a word or a suggestion. One 
thing he had still to learn, namely, that the stage is, and must 
necessarily be, ruled by certain conventions, the observance of 
which, however, does not in itself imply the falsification of 
character or of motive. It is, indeed, conceivable that had he 
set himself patiently to master, and, if I may use an antithesis 
more apparent than real, mould his talent into submission to 
these, he would in time have produced a play at once a triumph 
of naturalness, and a splendid example of dramatic construction. 
But this, alas, was not to be. The circumstance is the more 
to be regretted inasmuch as one real success on the stage would 
have furnished him with ample means to take life more easily, 
and have saved him from the grinding necessity of undertaking 
work, more or less distasteful as his letters show, and which 
constantly prevented him from concentrating his energies on 
the more congenial task of novel writing. 
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I have used the term “theatricality” as a synonym for, or 
rather as the interpretation of, Stevenson’s expression, “ falsi- 
fication.” It was this obviously which forced him to shake 
the dust of the theatre off his feet; and yet, strange to say, 
it is this very element that every manager appears to consider 
an essential ingredient in the composition of a play. I am 
speaking of what I know, of what has been declured to me 
not once, but often, by some of the leading spirits in the pro- 
fession. ‘To be effective you must be theatrical,’ is the 
recognised shibboleth. ‘ Be as dramatic as you will,’ I would 
retort, ‘‘ but never ‘ theatrical.’” It is the absence in Ibsen 
of the latter quality that has won for him a reputation which, 
however much you may be disposed to quarrel with his choice of 
subject-matter, deserves the fullest recognition. Ibsen’s influence 
upon contemporary writers has in this respect made entirely 
for righteousness, and it will be a thousand pities should the 
present reviving taste for romantic drama serve in any way to 
weaken it. We have already made, just as when the moment 
arrives for another change of vogue we shall again make, 
distinct progress along the ascending path. But that we are 
still far from the highest point is clearly proved by the fact that 
it was possible for a man like Stevenson to pen these words: 
<‘ No, I will not write a play for Irving, nor for the devil.”’ 


THE ANGLICISATION OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 
By Austin BRERETON. 


HE American stage, judged from a financial standpoint, is in 

a particularly prosperous condition at the present time. 

The Presidential campaign, far from injuring the theatre, had a 
contrary effect. The New York playhouses, which were opened 
this season much sooner that is customary, together with the 
travelling companies, which started out this autumn considerably 
in advance of the usual time, have been attended with remarkable 
success. The two most fashionable theatres of New York, the 
Empire and the Lyceum, the first named with Rosemary, the 
Jatter with another serious play, written by an almost unknown 
American author, have drawn the public beyond even the most 
sanguine expectations of the managers. It is my belief that Mr. 
Hare, already most bighly regarded by the better class of 
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American playgoers, will meet with continued appreciation 
throughout his present tour. Mr. Willard will doubtless renew 
his old popularity ; Mr. Beerbohm-Tree will also be accorded 
a warm welcome; and Miss Nethersole and Mr. Bourchier will 
not fail to obtain just recognition. The stock company of the 
Empire Theatre, playing the recent works of Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Grundy, Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Carton, is reaping a golden harvest 
in the larger cities out of New York. Mr. Mansfield fills the 
treasury wherever he plays; Mr. Jefferson, Miss Rehan, and 
other stars are making money. It would be an easy but an 
unnecessary task to give a host of details in regard to the com- 
mercial prosperity of the stage proper in the United States at the 
moment. I doubt, indeed, whether the drama has ever met with 
wider recognition in America than during this season. As for the 
farce, comic opera, and extravaganza stage, not to mention the 
large music halls of New York, there is a ready public for any- 
thing that is good in these directions. 

I am, however, more particularly concerned with the dramatic 
stage, and that, as I have shown, is flourishing in the monetary 
sense. Therefore it may be assumed that there is nothing to 
be complained of in regard to the artistic state of affairs. The 
good, sound, and oftentimes clever work now to be seen on the 
American stage is fully appreciated by the public. Of that there 
is not the shadow of a doubt. A good play, and good acting, 
cannot fail in the United States at the present day. The theatre- 
going public of America is not only enormous and enthusiastic ; 
it is discriminating. It will not have bad plays or indifferent 
acting. That, in a word, is the exact condition of things. Here 
we have beautiful theatres, the best in the world for convenience, 
comfort, and elegance, and an audience ever eager to fill them. 
But, for all that, there is no American drama. The American 
theatrical market is supplied to a vast extent by England. 
English companies and English plays predominate in America, to 
the exclusion of the native element. The American dramatist, 
so far as any ambitious work is concerned, no longer exists. 
Mr. Bronson Howard, whose Banker’s Daughter, produced by Mr. 
A.M. Palmer, the doyen of American theatrical managers, at the 
Union Square Theatre, New York, in 1878, and represented, 
during the management of Mr. Wilson Barrett, under the title of 
The Old. Love and the New, at the Court Theatre, in the 
following year, has retired upon his laurels. And yet the author 
of this piece, of Brighton, Truth, and other plays most favourably 
known in England, has clearly demonstrated that he possesses, 
in great degree, the dramatic faculty. But he has been strangely 
silent of late years. Another American dramatist, who has done 
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much good work in his way, Mr. Henry Guy Carleton, contents 
himself with pretty but slight comedies. Mr. Paul M. Potter is 
more celebrated for his adaptations than for his original work—a 
remark which aptly applies to the few other serious playwrights 
in America. Yet, when a serious attempt is made by the native 
writer, the same encouragement awaits it as though it were a 
tried play fresh from London. Witness, for instance, the success 
of Mr. David Belasco’s drama, The Heart of Maryland, a stirring 
work, which I make bold to say, would be successful in England, 
if rightly interpreted, although it is founded on a highly-coloured 
framework of the Civil War. Not only isit cleverly constructed, 
but, more important to note, it is human. 

The absence of the American dramatist is the more to be 
wondered at and deplored when it is considered that in the 
everyday life of the people, with its prevailing youth, its 
restless and resistless activity, its immense vitality, its love of 
adventure, its ambition, its struggle—now subdued, but gathering 
strength year by year and ever ready to break forth—of class 
against class, and, it must be added, its occasional recklessness, 
there is ample material for a national drama. But he who is 
to mirror on the stage the life of the people has not yet arrived. 
America takes all our plays, but gives us none in return. So it 
is with the actors. There are half a dozen important com- 
panies, made up entirely of English actors, now appearing 
in America, despite the fact that Sir Henry Irving and Miss 
Terry, Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, and Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who have all made fortunes in the States, are now in 
their own country. Mr. Henry Miller, for several seasons 
the leading man of the Empire company—the best organi- 
sation of its kind—is of English birth, although a natur- 
alised American. Mr. Dodson, the character actor of the 
company, and one of its most popular members, is English. Mr. 
Sothern’s company was recently praised by a New York paper for 
its excellence as a “‘ distinctly American company,” whereas it is 
nothing of the kind. Mr. Arthur R. Lawrence, an actor of 
unusual power and finish and wide experience, is English, as 
are Mr. Rowland Buckstone, Mr. Morton Selten, Miss Kate 
Pattison, and others. Mr. Sothern achieved the greatest success 
of his career in The Prisoner of Zenda, an English play, interpreted 
by an English company. Mr. Sothern’s leading lady, Miss 
Virginia Harned, an actress of much charm and ability, and 
possessed of a most musical voice, is the only American of import- 
ance in the company. Rosemary, to be sure, is interpreted by an 
American company, although I think that there is a little English 
blood in Mr. John Drew, who has made an unexpected hit in Mr. 
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Wyndham’s part, thereby astonishing those who had become 
so accustomed to seeing him as the hero of flimsy, or ultra- 
sentimental, comedy. Here let me praise in passing one of the 
most deservedly popular of young American actresses, Miss Maud 
Adams, who has won her way to the hearts of this great play- 
going people by the delicacy, the refinement of her manner, and 
a clever and pretty idea of comedy. I read that Miss Adams is 
to appear in London next season, supporting here, as in America, 
Mr. Drew. She is sure to be greatly admired for her graceful 
acting. 

With English plays and English actors occupying so prominent 
a place on the American stage, it is little marvel that jealousy 
occasionally gives room for a display of anger on the part of the 
less successful of the American actors and their champions. 
This feeling, which is not shared by the public, is generally 
vented against the managers. The late Henry E. Abbey was 
frequently attacked for his importation of foreign actors, and yet 
the Irving influence in America has been of decided and per- 
manent benefit to the stage of that country. Nor can a liberal- 
minded critic rightly blame a manager for presenting such 
artists as Madame Sarah Bernhardt, M. Mounet-Sully, M. 
Coquelin, Madame Hading, and Madame Reéjane to his public. 
The present bugbear is Mr. Charles Frohman, who, with his 
brother, Mr. Daniel Frohman—Mr. Sothern’s manager—and 
his partner, Mr. Al. Hayman, controls several theatres in New 
York, including the Empire, Garrick, and Garden, Mr. Hay- 
man having direct control of the Knickerbocker, known until 
lately as Abbey’s. These managers also rule, either directly 
or through others, principal theatres throughout the country, 
notably in Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco in the west, and 
Boston and Philadelphia in the east. They are thus enabled to 
make their own dates and terms—no mean advantages—and to shut 
out companies which they do not desire in their theatres. They 
possess, in effect, a monopoly, and, as they deal largely in what 
they consider the most profitable investments, which happen, for 
the time being, to be mostly English, they are accordingly rated 
as being commercial and unpatriotic. I cannot, however, see 
why they should be so abused. 

The American playgoer demands the best plays and the best 
players obtainable, and the American manager supplies the 
demand to the utmost extent of his ability. If he depended 
upon American plays, he weuld be starved out. Thisis what has 
happened at Palmer’s Theatre, the historic Wallack’s, which is 
now practically what is called a combination house—that is to 
say, it is temporarily occupied by any available or fitting attrac- 
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tion. Mr. Palmer, nevertheless, has shown in the old days that 
he knows how to pick a good play and how to produce it. Again, 
the revered boards of Daly’s Theatre in New York, like the stage 
of the same named playhouse in London, is occupied by—alas ! 
that I should have to set it down—The Geisha. This sacrilege 
is sufficient to make the shades of Shakspere and Sheridan 
arise in their wrath, and entirely subdue Mr. Daly for his deed 
of defilement. But the manager has merely been wise in his 
time, and given the public what is wanted. Mr. Frohmanis, lam 
sure, only too ready to purchase and produce all the American 
plays which are good, and to employ, in the future, as he has 
done in the past, any number of American actors. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Frohman produces American plays every season, 
and he employs far more American actors than those from 
England, two facts frequently lost sight of by those who would 
detract from the insight and liberality with which he appeals 
to the public. Nor is that public fickle. The veteran and 
admirable actor, Mr. John 8. Clarke, has lately been compelled 
to refuse a handsome offer to tempt him from his retirement in 
order that he might renew his old triumphs in America. 

The American manager is not to blame for relying so much 
on the English authors. When the American dramatist arises, 
there will be plenty of room for him. Nay, more. He will 
receive @ warm and spontaneous welcome, for the American 
people admire brains, and are always ready to accord tribute to 
the possessor of them. 


STAGE PRODUCTION. 
By JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 


HERE is no theatrical parrot-cry more loud or persistent in 
its screeching than ‘‘ Down with upholstery: upholstery 
smothers acting.” Those who utter it have not the courage to 
go back to the Thespian cart, or the brutal and degrading con- 
ditions under which the Shaksperean plays were acted in the 
time of their author. It is not at all clear what such critics desire, 
as they fill their pages or their speeches with abuse of what exists, 
without suggesting their favourite substitute. 

No background can spoil a good actor, though it may assist a 
bad one. A real actor, not a clothes-prop, may do justice to 
a character, and perform a stage-play at Stonehenge, on Salis- 
bury Plain—a building that, in the matter of exits, would strike 
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a County Councillor as a model, though somewhat draughty ; and 
the same actor would produce the same effect if he played in the 
middle of one of Messrs. Maple’s showrooms. The boy, Edmund 
Kean, was the same at Bart’lemy Fair, with the two Careys— 
his brother and mother—looking on, and the canvas booth over his 
head, as he was in either of the patent theatres. Perhaps he 
was better? His disciple, Frederick Robson, was better at 
Hoxton and the Grecian than he was at the Olympic. They 
were as superior to their surroundings as Oliver Goldsmith was 
when he wrote his immortal book in a squalid garret. 

The first stage-manager worthy of the name was Sir William 
Davenant. He invented scenery and theatrical effects ; he was 
not afraid to put music into drama; he had an eye for costume, 
and for those who had to wear it. He got rid of effeminate boys, 
and put women in their places. From that moment the English 
stage became a natural, as well asa national, institution. If 
he wanted assistance as a ballet-master, he got it from his 
friend and patron, Charles II., who learnt his lesson at 
Versailles while visiting Louis XIV. The drama was never 
insular. It was not all roast beef and plum pudding. It took 
kindly to cookery, and was not impatient of ‘‘ kickshaws.”’ 

An actor who had to dress, who had to wear a wig, who had 
to paint his face, and ‘‘ make-up” his eyes, mouth, and eye- 
brows, who in nine cases out of ten had to pad his legs to supply 
the shortcomings of nature, was not likely to object to pretty 
pictures behind him or at the side of him, and took kindly to 
presentakle tables, chairs, and couches on which he could write, 
sit, or loll at his ease. To use the critical slang of the day, did 
he feel that he was out of the picture, or that the picture was an 
encumbrance? On the contrary, did he not feel that sense of 
comfort and support that the actor always feels when he sees his 
“* properties”’—his right properties—before him? The property 
man may justify Proudhon’s socialistic maxim that property is a 
theft (le propriété c’est le vol)—that is an affair for the manage- 
ment and the “treasury.” The actor is satisfied, and this satis- 
faction extends to the audience. They get solid value for their 
money. The more spiritual value they know is safe. Their 
favourite actor in their favourite piece is on the stage, as duly 
advertised in bills and newspapers. 

The art of stage decoration was not the creation of a year, or 
of a small number of years. It had to grow by degrees, in 
many cases without the assistance of great actors and great 
managers. These rulers of the boards were often endowed with 
genius, but not with artistic taste and managerial instinct. David 
Garrick is a notorious example of hide-bound conventionality. 
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He stood on the ancient ways, and was as full of precedents as 
a Lord Chief Justice. It was not for him to initiate stage re- 
forms. He played Macbeth as his predecessors played it, with a 
result that is handed down unconsciously to eternal derision by 
a contemporary painter. The picture by Zoffany, which hangs 
over the coffee-room fireplace at the Garrick Club, is more cruel 
—unintentionally cruel—than a caricature by Pellegrini. There 
is our little Garrick, whose loose legs seem to be giving way 
under him, like a marionette suspended by a string which is a 
trifle too long. In his hand he holds a dagger, like the bone 
player of a nigger minstrel troupe. His Lady Macbeth, Mrs. 
Pritchard, a substantial, well-fed, not to say blouzy woman—as 
superior to hysteria in appearance as a Barclay and Perkins’ 
drayman is to sentiment—towers a foot and more above him, 
copying his expression, and staring into vacancy, meriting the 
poetical sarcasm :— 
“ Pritchard’s genteel, and Garrick six feet high !” 

The only point in the picture which interests a modern is that 
Garrick’s face (as in many other pictures) bears a close resem- 
blance to the late Henry Howe’s. Macbeth and Lady Macbeth 
are not reciting at an evening party, they are acting on the stage 
of Drury Lane Theatre (from which Garrick kept Mrs. Siddons 
as long as he lived), and they are dressed in Georgian court 
costume. ; 

Of course the taste which selected these costumes regulated 
the production of the piece. That I may not be thought guilty of 
prejudice and partisanship, let me quote Oulton’s History of the 
Theatres of London, describing the dramatic opening of the re- 
constructed Drury Lane Theatre, April 21st, 1793 :— 

“On April the 21st the house opened for performance of 
dramatic pieces, to the great terror of the performers of the other 
house, who had not yet taken their benefits. The first dramatic 
exhibition was Macbeth, which, though one of Shakspere’s well- 
known plays, was now attended with much novelty, owing to 
some very material alterations ; the scenes were all new, and the 
witches no longer wore mittens, plaited caps, laced aprons, red 
stomachers, ruffs, &c. (which was the dress of those weird sisters 
when Messrs. Beard, Champness, &c., represented them with 
Garrick’s Macbeth), or any human garb, but appeared as preter- 
natural beings, distinguishable only by the fellness of their pur- 
poses and the fatality of their delusions.” This and other 
jmprovements in production were introduced by John Philip 
Kemble, who had a reforming predecessor in Macklin, another of 
Garrick’s pet aversions. Macklin played Macbeth in something 

like Scotch costume during Lord Bute’s administration,’ when 
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the Scotch were very unpopular, and, at one and the same 
time, showed his courage and artistic sense of propriety. 

The outcry against upholstery began in Macready’s time, 
when he gave the stage scenery painted by the leading artists of 
his day. The beautiful works of Stanfield, Roberts, and others 
were left to rot in Drury Lane, or to be painted over by inferior 
artists. When Charles Kean began his memorable and honour- 
able career at the Princess’s Theatre, and produced Shakspere 
with all the aids that archeology and artistic research could 
supply, he was attacked as a mere “‘ cheque-book” manager, a 
“clothes-peg,” and a ‘‘ Wardour-street tragedian.” He was a 
sensitive man, and lived this abuse down with difficulty ; but his 
earnest and impassioned acting, and his character as a gentle- 
man, earned him public popularity, in spite of his unromantic 
personality. Charles Calvert worked mostly in Manchester, on 
the same lines, and had the merits and defects of his model. He 
may have spent his considerable pantomime profits to glorify 
himself, once a year, in the name of Shakspere; but his work 
was elevated and good for the public, whatever motives may 
have originated it. He never made but one mistake in mounting 
his pieces. He bought a real gondola at Venice to ‘‘ illustrate” 
his Merchant of Venice, which reached from one side of the 
Prince’s stage to the other. Gondolas are very deceptive. 

Stage ‘‘ illustration’ must, of course, be not only governed by 
taste, but by that unbending tyrant—the two-foot rule. When 
the Bancroft’s produced The School for Scandal at their little 
band-box of a theatre in Tottenham-street, Tottenham-court- 
road, they forgot that the Prince of Wales’s stage was not the 
stage of Covent Garden. The furniture of Lady Sneerwell’s 
drawing-room had only one fault—it was four times as large as 
the limited boards could accommodate, to leave room for the free 
and unfettered movements of the actors. One central settee, in 
particular, was always in the way, and must have given rise to a 
good deal of dialogue that could not be found in the prompt 
book. 

Mr. Hare, one of our best and most artistic stage managers, 
once made a mistake in mounting a comedy at the Court Theatre, 
which. impaired, for a moment, his powers as an actor. He 
embellished a drawing-room scene with some valuable china 
which he brought from his own house, with the result that he 
thought more of the china and his careless “ property-men,” 
than he did of his author or his part. 

“Realities” on the stage—real cabs, real pumps, and real 
water—have been often, and sometimes justiy, abused; but there 
have been cases where they have aided a piece most materially, 
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without any sacrifice of the true playhouse illusion. At the old 
Queen’s Theatre in Dublin—a small but historic house—a 
large scene-door at the back of the stage opened on to a paved 
lane, beyond which, in full view of the audience, was an old 
brick wall, topped by old trees, and beyond these the backs of old 
houses. When the Courier of Lyons was played, the parts of 
Lesurques and Dubosq being represented by the lessee and 
manager, Mr. Harry Webb (one of the Two Dromios), the 
scene-door was thrown open, and the attack on the mail-coach 
took place in the alley outside the theatre. This part of this 
clever drama was never represented with more realism or 
dramatic spirit. 

Solid and appropriate scenery is not rejected by a primitive 
stage, like the stage of the Oberammergau Theatre in Bavaria. 
Painted by artists from Munich—the great art centre, and a city 
where the state theatres have raised elaborate stage production 
to the dignity of a fine art—the scenery of the Passion Play 
blends with nature—with the snow-capped mountain amphi- 
theatre and the wooded valley of the peasants. The sacred play 
has all the aids in costume and properties which the art teachers 
of Munich can give it, and the Crucifixion, in realistic effect, has 
never been equalled within my experience. 

Where art sometimes leaves the stage in the work of produc- 
tion is in the solidly-built scenes which are usurping the place 
of stage pictures. A solid street may have advantages for stage 
‘business ’’—and certain solid pieces are often, if not always, 
necessary; but a great sacrifice is made when the scenic artist 
need be little more than a “‘ decorator,” and we lose the triumphs 
and beauties of good stage perspective. The stage carpenter 


may be a necessary evil; but a worse evil, if he comes, will be 
the stage bricklayer. 


THE EXPERIMENTAL MATINEE. 
By LEoroLtpD WAGNER. 


W* hear very little of the experimental matinée nowadays. 
It seems to have entirely slipped out of fashion. Time 
was when the boards of the Gaiety groaned under the weight of 
matinée productions. Then the Prince of Wales’s came into 
the ascendant, and, more recently, the Vaudeville, the Comedy, 
and Terry’s. Within the last few years experimental matinées 
have been few and far between. Does this bespeak a want of 
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faith therein on the part of authors and managers? One feels 
inclined to answer in the affirmative. Those most intezested have, 
at all events, discovered that the critics treat the experimental 
matinée with scant respect. Not that they would hesitate to praise 
a good play were such a one to be presented to them between 
lunch and dinner. The press verdict on The Mummy—quite an 
isolated example of the experimental matinée, by the way— 
was sufficiently encouraging to cause the bold matinéer to 
arrange for a series of evening performances at another theatre. 
But The Mummy was produced under exceptional advantages. 
It was a good play in itself; it was exceedingly well played; and 
it was the only novelty of the London season. Hence it aroused 
a certain degree of public interest. Had it followed upon the 
heels of several matutinal failures the result might have been 
very different. So much depends upon circumstances. 

A great deal might be said for and against the experimental 
matinée. It has its uses, of course. Mr. Thomas Thorne was 
wont to set much store by it. All his Vaudeville productions 
were sprung upon the public at a matinée, and quietly dropped 
into the evening bill on the first Monday following. From his 
point of view this was a most excellent arrangement. It 
enabled him to test a new play without interrupting the run of 
the old one. It relieved his company from the tension of a first- 
night performance. And, in the event ofa failure, the attendant 
loss would have been inconsiderable. But the Vaudeville pro- 
ductions were hardly calculated to fail. They were all con- 
structed upon similar lines, employing a hard-working stock 
company, and rehearsed with all the care and completeness 
usually bestowed upon a first-night representation. 

Mark now the difference between an experimental matinée 
-under the auspices of a well-known manager having his own 
theatre and company, and one given by an outside speculator, be he 
author, actor, agent, or financial go-between. In any case a theatre 
must be hired for the single performance. The cost of this may be 
roughly stated at £30. The company engaged must perforce be 
a good one; that is to say, it must consist largely, if not wholly, 
ef popular favourites. Actors and actresses of unacknowledged 
position would not inspire confidence among the critics. Item, 
therefore, for the company’s services, say from £40 to £50. Add 
to this an adequate honorarium for an acting manager who 
thoroughly understands his business, and the incidentals of 
printing and advertising, and no change would be left out of 
£100. This is putting the estimate at its very lowest. As a 


matter of fact, the average cost of an experimental matinée is 
£120. 
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We will suppose the author, or the débutante, or the 
financial friend of the one or the other, to be perfectly willing to 
risk such a sum on the chance of the play proving a success. 
Rehearsals are set on foot. One cannot have too many rehearsals 
of a new play, yet those which the matinée giver has at his 
command are obviously of the fewest. Nor can he always rely 
upon assembling his company on the same boards, because the 
stage of the hired theatre may be required by the resident 
manager. Another disadvantage under which he labours is that 
he rarely succeeds in getting all the members of his company to- 
gether for rehearsal. Itis too often the custom for the principals 
to put in an excuse for their non-attendance on more or less 
legitimate grounds. Having only been “lent” for the purposes 
of the experimental matinée by their respective managers, they 
are not altogether their own masters. It so happens that there 
is a special matinée at their own theatre, or it may be at the 
Crystal Palace, or down at Brighton. The part has, consequently, 
to be read for them; and though “ it will be all right at night,” 
as the saying is, the author has his misgivings. Another element 
of non-success in the experimental matinée is that no one takes 
more than a passing interest in it. ‘It’s only a matinée; the 
piece may never be heard of again!’’ Such is the general 
impression among those who are paid to do their best. For 
these combined reasons, not one play out of twenty produced at 
an experimental matinée ever does turn out a success; it would 
be little short of a miracle if it did. The matinée giver loses his 
money, and no one cares. 

How different is the case where a new play is put up by a 
manager already in possession of a theatre! There the company 
work together with might and main, well knowing that if the 
play goes into the evening bill, lucrative engagements will be 
found for them all. However, the experimental matinée has 
ceased to be fashionable. Even managers seem to have lost faith 
in it. They have discovered other ways and means of testing the 
merits of a new play. They prefer to give our country cousins 
the benefit of a dramatic novelty. They have come to recognise 
that if a play is worth doing in London at all, it is worth 
doing well—much better than is possible at an experimental 
matinée. Provincial audiences are not so critical in the matter 
of an elaborate mise-en-scéne. They are flattered by a “ first per- 
formance on any stage” by a company specially brought down 
from London for the purpose, or by a competent touring com- 
pany that chances to be visiting their town. On the score of 
cheapness there is much to be said for the new arrangement. 
Most of the plays of a lighter kind which have latterly found 
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favour in London were originally exploited in the provinces; 
some of them, too, in the most out-of-the-way places, as witness 
Charley’s Aunt, which first saw the light at Bury St. Edmunds. 
Among productions of a heavier calibre, The Manxman and The 
Sign of the Cross were proved successes in the country long 
before they came to town. In its day the experimental matinée 
was a startling departure from theatrical tradition, but this 
latest departure has proved more acceptable still. The great 
wonder is that it did not dawn upon authors and managers 
long ago. 


THE LOYALTY OF ENGLISH PLAYERS. 
By R. W. Lowe. 


HE relation of the stage and actors of old France to the ruling 
powers, whether lay or ecclesiastical, presents many strange 
contrasts with the relative position of the same classes in Eng- 
land. In France, the actors, though fostered and supported by 
the King and th: nobles, never received the same complete 
recognition that they had in this country; and the favour of 
King and Court must have seemed to them but an insufficient 
support when it could not help them to obtain the privileges of 
the Church, which were not denied to even the meanest of their 
fellow-countrymen. Contrast the treatment meted out to the 
greatest of French dramatists and actors with the respect and cor- 
sideration shown to English comedians of thesame period. Think 
of Moliére, refused Christian burial by the Archbishop of Paris ; 
and, on the other hand, recall Steele’s beautiful account of the 
burial of Moliére’s contemporary, Thomas Betterton, in the 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey, surrounded by the dust of the 
noblest and greatest of Englishmen. Remember, too, that 
while the famous Frenchman lay under the censure of Holy 
Church, the Englishman numbered among his friends the head 
of the Anglican Church, the devout and saintly Tillotson, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

Such facts as these prepare us to find French actors more 
inclined than English to take up an unfriendly position towards 
the powers that be; and I am disposed to think that the former 
were also'more sensitive than the latter to the influence of their 
audiences. It is a curious fact, too, that circumstances forced 
the French theatre into prominence as an arena for free speech 
just at the middle of the eighteenth century, when the forces of 
revolution were gradually advancing and making themselves felt. 
The care which was exercised in controlling every other means‘of 
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advancing popular theories, which decreed death as the punish- 
ment of those who attacked religion or the monarchy, seems to 
have slumbered over the licensing of plays; and many of the 
Old tragedies were performed which exalted ancient republican 
simplicity and excellence, and descanted on the merits of pure 
government and high morality—all of which was a bitter satire 
on the hideous misgovernment and wickedness of the Bourbons 
Yet the Court does not seem to have seen the danger, and, owing 
to this immunity from interference, the theatre became practically 
the only place in the country where it was possible to listen in 
peace to sentiments of patriotism and praise of righteousness. 
Nor were the writers of new plays particularly careful of what 
they said in condemnation of wickedness in high places; and, 
although their lines were more or less abstract, the audiences 
were not slow in applying these general sentiments to the parti- 
cular state of society. In 1787, for example, in a tragedy by one 
Duponceau, the following lines appeared : 
“Les grands l’ont approuvé: pourrait-il vous déplaire ? 

Vous avez vu le peuple obéir et se taire 

La voix du courtisan soutient d’injustes lois ; 

Quand le peuple se tait il condamne ses rois.” 
But the play which might truly be said to mark the fall of the 
monarchical ascendency over the theatre was Chénier’s tragedy of 
Charles IX., produced in November, 1789, with Talma in the 
principal character. It was played in the very teeth of the poor 
King’s veto, and the more loyal actors’ disinclination ; and its pro- 
duction, besides ending the real control of the King over the theatre, 
contributed powerfully to the downfall of the monarchy. Danton 
said of it: ‘‘ Beaumarchais killed the noblesse ; Chénier has cut 
the throat of royalty in France.” Talma, who played the part of 
Charles IX., wasa keen revolutionary, and on the same side were 
the famous players, Dugazon, Madame Vestris, and Mlle. 
Desgarcins. On the other hand, Fleury and many of the older 
players were faithful to their King, and faced even death rather 
than desert their principles. How dauntlessly they acted, and 
how near the guillotine their courage brought them, forms a most 
interesting story, which may be read in Mr. Frederick Hawkins’ 
French Stage in the Eighteenth Century. There, too, may 
be read how, though the players got from the National Assembly 
the restoration of their full rights as citizens, the censorship 
of the republicans was more galling than that of the Monarchy, 
and the end of the Reign of Terror was joyfully welcomed by 
even the most revolutionary of the players. 

If we turn to our own country, our first thought must be 

that, in comparison with the doubtful loyalty of so many French 
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actors, the faithfulness of the English players to King and Crown 
was very remarkable. As the French Revolution was the touch- 
stone of the one, so the rising of the Parliament against Charles 
I. was the test of the other. But it must not be forgotten 
that the circumstances surrounding the two cases were widely 
different. The revolutionaries in France were as fond of a play 
as the King himself, and the theatre, as an institution and as a 
means of livelihood, was in no danger of extinction. But in 
England the choice lay between a King, the supporter of their 
calling, and a parliament which loathed and abominated it. So 
we must not praise too highly the generous impulse which led 
the actors during the Civil Wars to range themselves on the 
royalist side. Perhaps we ought rather to wonder that, when 
the time came for making a choice, even one of the players was 
found to embrace the Parliamentary cause. This exceedingly 
conscientious person was Eliard Swanston, who had been a 
famous representative of Othello. He must have been of a 
theological turn of mind, for he became a Presbyterian. He took 
up the trade of jeweller, and lived in Aldermanbury, where he 
attended the ministrations of Father Calamy, a noted preacher, 
who was restor of St. Mary’s, Aldermanbury, from which he was 
ejected by the Act of Uniformity in 1662, having preached, no 
doubt, anything but the doctrines of the Church of England. 

On the King’s side was a great array of actors. Indeed, Wright, 
in his Historia Histrionica, the only authoritative history of 
the period, says that nearly all the actors, except Lowin, Pollard, 
and Tayler, who were too old to fight, joined the King’s army ; 
and, says our historian, ‘‘like good Men and true, Serv’d their 
Old Master, tho’ in a different, yet more honourable, Capacity.” 
Many of them no doubt fought in the ranks, but we know that 
several held commissions. Allen, of the Cockpit, who must not 
be confounded with Edward Alleyn, the founder of Dulwich 
College, held the rank of major, and was quartermaster-general 
at Oxford. Will Robins, or Robinson, also of the Cockpit, was 
killed at the siege of Basing House by “‘ Butcher’’ Harrison, who 
shot him dead after he had laid down his arms, saying, as he 
murdered the defenceless player, ‘‘ Cursed is he that doeth the 
work of the Lord negligently!” It will b2 remembered how Sir 
Walter Scott, in Woodstock, makes admirable use of this episode, 
representing Harrison as believing himself haunted by the ghost 
of poor Will Robinson. Sir Walter makes Wildrake say that 
Robinson “ served for his old master, Charles, in Mohun’s troop,” 
which may possibly be true enough, but there is no record to 
that effect. The Mohun here mentioned was the famous actor, 
Michael Mohun, of whom a portrait exists among the treasures 
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of the Dulwich Gallery. He was an actor of some importance 
before the Civil War broke out; in the war he distinguished 
himself highly, and attained the rank of captain; and, after the 
downfall of the monarchy he served in Flanders, whence he 
returned with the title of major, by which he was afterwards 
generally described. He returned to his occupation of actor 
after the Restoration, and remained on the stage for more than 
twenty years. His great companion, Charles Hart, grandson of 
Shakspere’s sister Joan, who was named the Roscius, as Mohun 
was the Ausopus, of the stage, also fought for his King. He was a 
lieutenant in Prince Rupert’s regiment of cavalry; and in the 

sams troop served another well-known actor, Burt, while 
- Ghatterel, a less famous player, was its quartermaster. John 
Lacy, who afterwards became the favourite actor of the second 
Charles, also fought in the Civil War. 

After the Restoration the King showed marked attention to his 
faithful players. The theatrical companies which were formed 
under Davenant and Killigrew were honoured with the titles of 
“‘The King’s Servants ” and “‘ The Duke’s Company ;” and ten 
members of the former were placed upon the royal household 
establishment, being styled Gentlemen of the Great Chamber. 
In this capacity they were allowed a certain quantity of scarlet 
cloth and lace for a livery ; and it is interesting to know, on the 
authority of Dr. Doran, that Baddeley, the founder of the Twelfth 
Night banquet at Drury Lane, was the last player who wore the 
uniform of scarlet and gold prescribed for the Gentlemen of the 
Household, who were patented actors. 

Since the days when the Merry Monarch conducted himself as 
a sort of general manager of theatrical performances it cannot be 
said that the contact between the throne and the actors has ever 
been very close. It has been left to our Queen to do an action 
which has attracted the regard not only of every actor but of 
everyone interested in the theatre. Far more than any honour 
previously conferred on the dramitic profession must the knight- 
ing of Henry Irving endear the monarch to the aciors. 





THE REAL JONATHAN WILD.* 
By JosEpH Hatton. 
ONATHAN WILD was a cynic. He was also a thief. The 


public business, however, which he professed to follow was 
the capture of thieves and the hanging thereof. He was success- 





*,* A current interest attaches to the truth about Jonathan Wild from the fact of that interesting 
scoundrel being a prominent character in a coming new play, the production of which will 
probably be followed by another edition of Fielding’s novel. 
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ful in both these directions, and is noted in history as the most 
daring of middlemen. ‘If you question me about thieves,” he 
said to one who sought his aid in a delicate matter of robbery, 
‘‘T have nothing to say to you; but that Ican givea good account 
of myself. My name is Wild, and I live in Cock-alley by Cripple- 
gate, where you may find me any day in the week, and so, sir, 
your humble servant.’”’ Some goods had been offered in pawn 
by a suspected person. The broker had had the honesty to 
stop them, and if the gentleman who had been robbed was 
willing to treat, well; if not, why then no harm was done; and 
Jonathan, with a shrug of his shoulders, was quite willing to 
let the business go; but the loser soon came to the thief-taker’s 
terms. Jonathan was not only the principal detective and in 
league for a time with the City Marshal in blackmailing opera- 
tions as middlemen between robber and robbed, but he was the 
all-prevailing chief and director of the bandits of the day, high- 
waymen, shoplifters, forgers, burglars, and dealers in stolen 
goods. Not long content with Cock-alley, he removed to the 
more convenient locality of the Old Bailey, where he lived in 
good style, had several courses for dinner, drank choice wines, 
wore fine clothes, sported a rapier by his side, and in his pocket 
carried a silver staff with a crown on it, supposed by the 
ignorant to be an official symbol of his high office, and tolerated 
by the authorities as an unofficial pass into evil quarters where it 
might be difficult for the King’s warrant to run. 

Beginning his London career in prison he made many useful 
acquaintances and friends. They included a lady of free and 
easy manners, who for a time was a useful ally in laying ina 
foundation of knowledge that made Wild master of all the 
various resources of criminal activity. He soon knew every 
thief in town, their haunts, habits, and methods. First coming 
to their assistance as a receiver, he eventually made them his 
servants. He not only had an office where those who had lost 
anything made known their troubles, but it was also the head- 
quarters of communication with the criminals who had committed 
the depredations of which the others had to complain. For the 
plundered it was a kind of Exchange. Having paid a fee of five 
shillings, they stated the nature of their loss. The details were 
duly entered in day books and ledgers by knowing clerks ; and 
Mr. Wild undertook to do his best to recover the property. In 
most cases he was successful, his commission was gladly paid, 
and he had many grateful clients. He knew well enough at the 
outset where to lay his hands on the stolen goods, and if he did 
not then he had been juggled with by some impertinent thief 
whom he at once unmasked and hunted to death. His employés, 
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as a rule, from their introduction into his service, were working 
with ‘the rope round their necks.” When they rebelled 
Jonathan soon got the hangman at the other end of it, and 
society thanked him for bringing another scoundrel to justice. 
He did this work of “ the blind lady with the scales” in a 
manner no less completely than that of ‘“‘ honest broker” as 
between my lord who had lost his family plate and the cracks- 
man who had carried it off. It happened now and then that 
hardly had his lordship replaced the precious store in the family 
chests than the same thief made a second levy ; but, fortunately, 
Mr. Wild had got an inkling of the villainy and had ferreted out 
the place where the plate was hidden, so that it was once more 
restored to his lordship, the second time without much trouble 
and at less expense, while Jonathan had promised his outraged 
lordship that the thief should not go unpunished. 

Not only had this extraordinary man an Exchange where lost 
jewels, plate, deeds, notes, and property of all kinds, merchandise, 
linen goods, woollens, were registered as lost and paid for on 
restoration. He established a kind of Thieves’ College where 
robbery as a fine art was taught by professors. It was no 
miserable hole such as Fagin’s in Oliver Twist, but of an alto- 
gether higher grade. The students were instructed in the ways 
and manners of the town, some for one line of business, some for 
another. Masters of deportment turned out gallants who played 
the part of bucks at Ranelagh and Vauxhall, and made many 
valuable prizes of watches, purses, snuff-boxes, and even swords ; 
others learnt how to become gentlemen’s servants, footmen, and 
the like, obtaining by forged characters and other introductions 
situations in good families, whereby the secrets of their accessible 
wealth were exploited for the use and benefit of the well-instructed 
and capable housebreaker. Tuition was not confined to male 
students. Cynic though he was, Jonathan had a soft heart for 
the fair sex. He married several of them, and is said to have 
lived more or less comfortably with one who was ‘‘ quite a decent 
kind of body,” and no doubt thought ali the world of her master- 
ful husband with his sword by his side, his silver staff, and his 
liberal table. At one time he had several warehouses in which 
his assistants stored the stolen goods brought in by his army of 
operators; and when the Government began tu wake up to the 
vast business that was done in the way of “ receiving,” and 
sought to check it by Ast of Parliament, he invested in a 
sloop and did business on the sea between the Thames and the 
ports of Holland. He was a man of remarkable resource, a keen 
and subtle diplomat of varied experience, and had a pretty wit of 
his own, as is shown by the pamphlet he wrote in reply to an 
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exposure printed against him by the City Marshal. The two 
rogues falling out, they sought to blacken each other’s characters, 
and pave the way for each other to the gallows. The Government 
and the police were too much occupied, one presumes, in other 
directions to take the hint and make short work of the rival 
scoundrels. Jonathan, even after this, aspired to civic honours, 
and awakened jealousies more potent than those of the discredited 
Marshal. 

When you think of the noted gallants of the road, the famous 
cracksmen, the daring burglars, the wily receivers, the police 
themselves as merely the puppets of Jonathan Wild, who lived 
in state, and rode in his coach, you realise that he was something 
more than the vulgar villain of Ainsworth’s novel, masquerading 
with a patch on his eye in company with Blueskin. One can 
only stand and wonder at him. He kept a company of artists to 
alter the marks on watches and snuff boxes, and re-engrave old 
plate so as to take these things out of the way of identification 
and make them saleable property. Now and then he made a 
friend for life of some eminent person by obtaining for him the 
restoration of valuable property, without fee or charge of any 
kind, just to show that the professional thief-taker worked more 
for the love of justice and the fame of a master of his craft than 
for mere sordid gain. He was bitterly resentful of opposition 
nevertheless ; obdurate, merciless, a devil in taking his revenge 
where he had been thwarted and made light of by one of his gang ; 
cruel, remorseless, unforgiving, a black-hearted villain. Aud when 
his time came he died like a coward ! 
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Portraits. 


MISS ELLALINE TERRISS. 
R. TERRISS has deserved well of the dramatic world. 
Himself one of the most popular actors on the stage, he 
has given to it a charming actress in his daughter and a 
promising comedian in his son. Though Miss Ellaline Terriss 
had not always a desire to adopt her father’s profession, she had 
left school but a short while when she began her career, being 
engaged by Mr. Charles Wyndham immediately after he had seen 
her taking part in a semi-private performance at Lady Freak’s. 
The three years Miss Terriss has been playing in musical pieces 
have led many people to forget that she has a pretty talent for 
dramatic work of more value. For four or five years after her 
début in The Two Roses she was constantly engaged for ingénuwe 
or light comedy parts. Her delightful playing in such pieces as 
The Pantomime Rehearsal showed her the possessor of a dainty 
sense of fun, while nothing could have been better than her 
Lady Wilhelmina in Te Amazons. Even when called upon to 
take Miss Mary Moore’s part in David Garrick she came well 
out of the ordeal, and it was evident that the range of her 
abilities was not to be so circumscribed as is the case with many 
young actresses. Noting her record chronologically, we find her 
remaining at the Criterion, with short interim engagements at 
Terry’s and the Strand, until 1891, when she took part in the 
revivals of The School for Scandal and of Wild Oats. Then 
came a period of melodrama at the Princess’s, and following that 
a long stay at the Court, which ended when she became the 
Cinderella in Mr. Oscar Barrett’s first pantomime at the 
Lyceum. A tender and graceful embodiment she gave of the 
nursery-tale heroine,and won the warmest praise both in London 
and in America, where she went with the piece in the spring of 1894, 
accompanied by her husband, Mr. Seymour Hicks. The autumn 
of that year found her playing with him in Little Jack Sheppard at 
the Gaiety; and there she has since remained, taking a leading 
part in the subsequent productions of The Shop Girl and My 
Girl. In each of these curious mélanges she has acted and sung 
with a charm and refinement that are rare in pieces of this class, 
but one cannot help hoping for the time when she will find work 
more worthy both of her talents and of her family traditions. 
There need be no fear that she will fail to make good use of the 
opportunity when it comes. 
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At the play. 


we 


IN LONDON. 


The conclusion of the autumn season is destined to be marked 
by several important changes at various west-end houses. 
Pieces that seemed full of vitality only a few weeks ago have 
suddenly collapsed,and successors to them have had to be found- 
If one may judge by recent events, it would also appear that the 
taste for musical plays is much less pronounced than formerly, 


and that the public is again on the outlook for some new form of 
entertainment. 





A WHITE ELEPHANT. 


An Original Farce, in Three Acts, by R.C. Cakton. Produced at the Comedy Theatre, 
November 19. 


Joseph Ogden .. Mr. Caartrs BrooxFieip | Lady Gwendoline —_— Miss Compron 
The Earl of Bawcombe . -Mr. Eric Lewis | Letitia Ogden ° *Miss Manse1enp 
Hon. Stacey Gillam Mr. Cuantes HawTReEy Emily Rawston .. :] Miss Niwa BoucicavLt 
Mr. Tweed . ° Mr. Henry KEMBLE | Celestine .. oe ae Miss Nina Capiz 
Robert Pep! loe :. oe Mr. Cecin Ramsay | Mrs. Jauncey_.. .. Mrs. Coartgs CatvERT 
Charles Glenthorne ee Mr. W. T. Lovett | Mrs. Cyrus N. Dowker Mis3 Lorrie VENNE 
Bigsby oe -- Mr. Wituiam F, HawrRey 


A White Elephant is a curiously uneven piece of work, 
possessing distinct merits and faults no less decided. To its 
credit must be placed witty dialogue and clever characterisation, 
while the debit side of the account is represented by indifferent 
construction and an ineffective plot. As a whole, the piece lacks 
fibre and point, and, although in a sense ingenious, suffers from 
indistinctness. The impression left upon the spectator by its 
performance is that of a blurred photograph which suggests 
rather than conveys the idea intended to be given. Had Mr. 
Carton been content to develop his story by simpler means the 
gain would have been immense; but in place of relying upon 
the obvious, which surely is the true dramatic method, he has 
exerted himself to invent complications and to create characters 
that are not only unnecessary but calculated to leave the 
audience irritated and perplexed. There is, notwithstanding, so 
much excellent matter in A White Elephant that its ultimate 
success, in spite of the defects referred to, may be hoped for. 
The story, baldly narrated, wili hardly strike anyone as startlingly 
novel. Robert Peploe, head clerk to Joseph Ogden, tea-broker, 
has secretly married Letitia, the latter’s sister, and the moment 
arrives when the two determine to run away from the 
paternal roof. Ogden’s wife, the Lady Gwendoline, a good- 
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natured, vacuous, and lymphatic woman, agrees to accompany 
them as far as London out of consideration for the convenances. 
Circumstances lead her husband to believe that she has in 

reality eloped with her cousin, the Hon. Stacey Gillam, whom 
she has pressed into her service, and consequently Ogden follows 
in hot pursuit. Meanwhile, Stacey, who has come a ‘‘ mucker’”’ 
on the Stock Exchange, has promised to marry a Mrs. Dowker, 

who, it appears, has had certain purely platonic relations in the 
past with Mr. Ogden. In order to recover a photograph, she 
writes announcing her intention of calling at the latter’s town 

house, where, in the last act, all, or most of, the characters are 
foundassembled. Here, after a deal of needless complication, the 
necessary explanations are afforded, and the curtain falls on a scene 
of general happiness. From this brief sketch it will be 
noticed that several of the personages in the cast have been 

omitted, a circumstance which emphasises the fact how slight 
their bearing upon the story is. A White Elephant is by no 
means the sort of piece dear to the heart of the actor-manager. 
The opportunities afforded even Mr. Charles Hawtrey by the 
author are, in truth, few. Only in the second act has he one 
scene worthy of his abilities, but that he played with con- 
summate ease andfinish. Miss Lottie Venne is still worse off, as 
she does not appear until a few minutes before the fall of 
the curtain, but even in those few minutes she contrived to make 
her mark. The pari of the piece, that of Lady Gwendoline, 
falls to Miss Compton, whose assumption of bored politeness 
and good-natured indifference was excellent. Mr. Charles 
Brookfield has scarcely sufficient weight to carry the part of 
Joseph Ogden, but, as usual, he delivered his lines with the fullest 
sense of their significance. An extraordinarily effective and vivid 
sketch of a London housekeeper was given by Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, while Miss Nina Boucicault, in the small part of Emily 
Rawston, was as bright and clever as ever. A word also is due 
to Mr. Cecil Ramsay for his admirable study of Robert Peploe. 
The remaining characters were in competent hands. 





THe MANXMAN. 


The Original Version, in Five Acts, dramatised by Witson Barrett from Haut Carne’s novel 
of the same name. Music bySypney Jones. Produced at the Lyric Th2atre, November 16, 


Pete Quillam .. oo Mr. Witson Barvretr | Johnnie oe ee “e Mr. C. Derwoop 
Philip Christian .. Mr. Austin MetForo | Dr. Mylechreest .. -- Me. Peacy Foster 
Ross Christian a Mr. Horace Hooces Jonique Jelly - Me. Marcus 8t. Joan 
Cesar Cregeen .. Mr. AmBrosE MANNING Kate Cregeen ee .-Miss Maup Jerraies 
Monty Missit .. ee Mr. GeorGe Howarp | Miss Christian ee -»-Miss Atice GamMBiER 
Professor Mawley .. «- Mr. G. Bernace ancy.. oe 6 ..-Miss Datsy Betwore 
Black Tom .. ee Mr. Starrorp Smita ' Bella Kelly.. ee Miss Rose PENDENNIS 


Six months ago a version, understood, although not publicly 
acknowledged, to be by Mr. Wilson Barrett, of Mr. Hall Caine’s 
novel, The Manxzman, was produced at the Shaftesbury, and 
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withdrawn after a fortnight’s ran. In this, Philip Christian 
figured as the principal character. The work, it is an open secret, 
was undertaken at Mr. Caine’s earnest desire, and against the 
judgment of the adapter, who had already found in Pete Quillam 
a hero better fitted to his own personality and more suitable to 
the requirements of a sympathetic drama. Now that both pieces 
have been seen in London, there can be no uncertainty as to 
which is the stronger and more effective. At the same time, we 
are disposed to believe even now that with a little care and 
thought the “ Philip” version might have been fashioned into a 
really noble play. This, however, is more or less a subject of 
speculation. The later—later so far as London production is 
concerned, but in reality earlier in point of conception—adapta- 
tion is in the nature of a domestic play. It barely touches the 
story of Philip Christian’s treachery towards the confiding Pete, 
and entirely ignores his great scene of confession and expiation 
in the court-house. But, on the other hand, there is an abun- 
dance—one might almost say a little too much—of Pete himself, 
the simple, big-hearted, and unsuspecting fisherman whose happi- 
ness is destroyed by the perfidy of the woman he has made his wife 
and the man he loves better than a brother. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Wilson Barrett has ever been seen to such 
advantage as in this character, which he plays with beautiful 
simplicity, the deepest pathos, and superb force. He is a little 
apt, perhaps, to linger excessively over his emotion, to extract 
every drop of sympathy from the part. But so exquisite is the 
conception, so full of human nature and genuine, although 
humble, sentiment, that one is loth to quarrel with any of the 
details in view of the perfect picture presented. Miss Maud 
Jeffries scarcely possesses the power required for so arduous a 
part as that of Kate Cregeen, but what she lacks in strength 
is more than atoned for by the womanly tenderness and grace of 
her performance. Mr. Ambrose Manning furnished a finished 
study of the sanctimonious Ceasar Cregeen, and Mr. Horace 
Hodges an admirable sketch of the raffish Ross. In the Lyric 
version Philip is little more than a shadow, and consequently 
Mr. Austin Melford may be forgiven if he failed to accomplish 
much with the part. The remaining characters were in com- 
petent hands. 





THE HAVEN OF CONTENT. 
A Playin Four Acts, by Matconm Watson. Produced at the Garrick Theatre, November 17. 


Clive Northcote” .. Mr, Ernest LEIcEsTeR | Evans .. oe ee Mr. R. J. BEAUCHAMP 
Lord Henry Bilcroft.. .Mr. Junius KNIGHT Saunders A ..-Mr. Lesty THomMson 
James Fenton, M.P.. Mr. age 4 Breavucnamp | Lady Jane Sudeley .. -» Miss GRANVILLE 
Mr. Vulliamy .. ee . Mr. A. E.GrorcE | Mrs. Fenton .. oe Miss M. TaLBot 
Mr. Cheadley.. ee .. Mr. R.E. Warton | Chris .. on i Miss Hane WRIGHT 


There was only once a perfect play ; but we do not remember 
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the name of it, and we have forgotten the theatre at which it 
was produced. If Mr. Malcolm Watson has not written a 
perfect play, he gets nearer the mark than most dramatists. 
The Haven of Content, which has now passed triumphantly 
through the ordeal by matinée—to say nothing of taking 
Bristol by storm at the preliminary performance given at the 
local theatre a few weeks ago—is a piece for which any actuary 
would assure a long life, for the author humours the popular 
taste for a story, and addresses himself at the sam2 time to the 
critical playgoer who can appreciate literary excellence. Revers- 
ing the usual course, he begins slowly, though he soon makes up 
for the delay at the opening of the play in getting to the interest 
—or, we should honestly say, the excitement. Once fairly started, 
however, the plot develops progressively till it reaches the extra- 
ordinarily powerful and audacious climax of the third act, when 
the distracted heroine, Chris Fenton, moved to it by the sus- 
picion that Clive Northcote has been murdered, reveals in a 
magnificent outburst of passion the fact that her affections are 
not engaged to the man she has promised to marry. ‘‘ He who 
will to Cupar maun to Cupar,” as the sayingis; and Lord 
Henry Silcroft discovers the truth, which he has set his heart 
upon finding out, and seeing that Chris Fenton prefers Clive 
Northcote to the husband her parents have chosen for her, 
Lord Henry makes up for all his shortcomings by an act of 
resignation and of unquestionable prudence. The character of 
the impetuous, brutal young nobleman, who is not entirely a 
monster, is but one of many characters firmly defined by the 
author, who has drawn men and women of a kind only too 
uncommon in romantic plays. The heroine’s father, in whom 
Clive has the mortification of finding the rogue he has been 
tracking since he vowed to hunt down the man who ruined his 
father, is no ordinary villain, but a man of flesh and blood ; and such 
an engaging, affectionate, natural woman as Lady Jane Sudeley 
is to be met more often off the stage than onit. Lady Jane is 
a creation, and the author does not leave the audience to take for 
granted her reputation for wit. Development of the story keeps 
step with development of character, and Mr. Watson shows a 
dramatist’s eye to ‘‘ business” in the management of the sce ne. 
What unsuspected interest is concentrated upon that desk at 
which Mr. Fenton sits writing at the beginning of the second 
act! A scene of tenderness between the father and daughter, when 
Chris, who has no heart for the marriage he proposes for her, asks 
to be allowed to remain his “‘ little secretary,” is followed by a pretty 
passage between the young lovers, and then, as they sit, facing 
each other, he directing the envelopes at her dictation, there come 
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the bombshell. The first clue to the mystery he is seeking to fathom 
is put into his hands by Chris, who thus helps unwittingly to 
destroy her own happiness till the time comes for the inevitable 
issue. The play was much better acted than is usual at morning 
performances, for the company worked zealously, though it would 
be vain to pretend that so strenuous a play would not profit by 
the acting of more experienced performers. Then come the 
talented young people who took part in it. Miss Haidee Wright, 
who has founded a reputation as an emotional actress upon her 
performance of the boy Stephanus in The Sign of the Cross, 
cannot be said to possess all the essential qualifications for the 
part of the heroine, and although she acted feelingly, she fell into 
the same error as some of the othersin taking the part too 
seriously. Her voice actually quavered with sensibility at the 
mention of the village plumber. Mr. A. E. George, as the 
affable lawyer, and Mr. Julius Knight, as Lord Henry Silcroft, 
earned promotion ; and Miss Granville’s finished performance of 
Lady Jane established a sound title to the future regard of the 
playgoer. 





His Littte DopdceE. 


A Comedy, in Three Acts, from the French of Grorce Freypeau and Maurice HENNIQUIN, by 
usTIN Huntty McCartuy. Produced at the Royaity Theatre, October 24. 


Sir Hercules Little .. Mr. Frep Terry | Grice . Mr. Franx Dyatt 


The Hon. Mandeville Hobb The Lady Miranda Little * Miss ELvis JEFFREYS 
Mr. WEEpDon GrossMiTH | Candy .. - Miss Lea Repron 
Mr. Pollaby Petlow.. Mr. ALFRED MaLtTBy 


As reference has already been made in The Theatre to the 
cluss of piece to which Mr. McCarthy’s adaptation of Le Syst?me 
Ribardier belongs, there is no need to dwell at further length 
upon this unsavoury matter. The first two acts, in which Sir 
Hercules Little’s elaboration of a “little dodge” whereby to 
circumvent the jealous attentions of his too uxorious spouse is 
made manifest, are cleverly written, while one of the situations 
shows real comic invention. But the whole thing is too disagree- 
able in character and tone to court examination. The acting, 
on the other hand, was throughout admirable. Not usually 
associated with comedy parts, Mr. Fred Terry, notwithstanding, 
revealed a briskness of method and lightness of touch worthy 
almost of Mr. Wyndham himself. Mr. Weedon Grossmith gave 
an exceedingly neat and quaint performance of Mandeville Hobb, 
‘from Venezuela,” and Mr. Alfred Maltby, although palpably 
suffering from nervousness, an amusing portrait of theirascible wine- 
merchant, Pollaby Petlow. But quite the best bit of acting came 
from Miss Ellis Jeffreys, whose powers as a comedian seem 
to increase every day. To a refined and graceful style 
Miss Jeffreys adds a keen sense of humour, which 
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enables her to appreciate and give effect to every point in 
her part. Her manner is singularly free from the slightest 
suspicion of coarseness, and if there is thin ice to be skated over 
she knows as well as any actress on the stage how to accomplish 
the task, not only successfully, but also with entire credit to her- 
self. His Little Dodge was preceded by a play in one act and 
two tableaux, entitled The Storm, by Mr. Ian Robertson, which 
proved to be more or less of a variant upon the well-known 
Luthier de Crémone, with little, however, of the charm and 
power to be found in that piece. It was performed by Mr. H. V. 
Esmond, Mr. H. B. Irving, and Miss Dorothy Hammond. 





DonNA DIANA. 


A Poetical Comedy, in Four Acts, re-written from the German version of Moreto’s EZ! Desden con 
el Desdcn, by WESTLAND Marston. Revived at the Prince of Wales's Theatre, November 4. 


Don Cesar .. -. Mr. ArtHuR Bourcuizr | Donna Laura - Miss Maset BEARDSLEY 
PONY L$ tf a 
= " “ ™ ge beg eee Donna Diana Miss VIOLET VANBRUGH 

Thirty-three years have passed since the original production 
of Donna Diana, and it can hardly be declared that Dr. Westiand 
Marston’s work reveals no sign of age. Its revival shows the 
piece to be cumbersome in form, turgid in the matter of 
dialogue, and somewhat long drawn out. The two principal 
characters are obviously modelled upon those of Katharine and 
Petruchio; while the play itself constantly recalls The Taming 
of the Shrew, although possessing little of the brilliancy and 
wit of Shakspere’s comedy. The reason for its resuscitation 
is doubtless to be found in the fact that Mr. Arthur Bourchier 
desires to include it in his American repertory, and that before 
deciding on the step he wished to have the opinion of London 
critics regarding its merits. Upon the whole, we are disposed to 
advise him not to persist in his intention, inasmuch as neither 
he nor Miss Violet Vanbrugh can reasonably expect to issue 
triumphantly from a comparison with Mr. John Drew and 
Miss Ada Rehan in similar parts. Miss Vanbrugh, it is true, 
possesses many of the qualifications required to play Donna Diana. 
She is tall, and can be both stately and dignified. But, unfortu- 
nately, she does not quite grasp the significance of the character 
which, in her hands, becomes little better than that of a noisy 
virago. Now Donna Diana is a Princess, and although subject 
to outbursts of passion, is by no meansa common shrew. Forget- 
ful of this fact, Miss Vanbrugh struck a high note at the very out- 
set of her performance, maintaining it to the end, until the strain 
upon the listener became almost intolerable. Into her reading 
she imported no sense of light and shade, of contrast or relief. 
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Mr. Arthur Bourchier made a gallant Don Cxsar. The character, 
nevertheless, is a little beyond his scope, and he is tempted to 
place too much reliance upon his power of facial display. For 
the rest, one is constrained to conclude that a training obtained 
in the school of modern farce is hardly of the best kind to fit 
artists to shine in the delivery of blank verse. Although welcome 
from the standpoint of curiosity, the revival of Donna Diana 
cannot be said to have awakened anything like a feeling of 
abiding interest. 





Poor Oup PERKINS. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by Penctvau H. T.Syxes. Produced at the Strand Theatre, 
November 38. 


John Thomas Perkins Mes. Perkins .. ee .-Miss ADA Murray 

an Harry Pavtton, Jun. Ada Perkins .. oe Miss Apa St. Rote 
Captain Frank Stone . Mr. Percy Murray Blanche Merton = . Mrs. Ivy Dacre 
Lieut. James Rill . Mr. GroreE Hotwoop Mary Trotter .. :) Miss Txea LESBROOKE 
Signor Bertini .. “a Mr. Harouip CHILD Signora Bertini - Miss LavRket Kixe@ 


The most that can be said for Mr. Sykes’s farcical comedy is 
that it contains nothing to offend the most sensitive. The story 
deals with the manoeuvres of two youthful officers, who, in order 
to prosecute their love affairs successfully, assume the disguise 
of an Italian named Bertini, whose pretensions are favourably 
looked upon by Poor Mr. Perkins and his masterful spouse. 
Eventually Bertini’s wife appears upon the scene, to the 
astonishment and confusion of the enterprising pair. However, 
as Lieutenant Rill has previously persuaded Ada, old Perkins’s 
daughter, to accompany him to the registrar’s office, there is 
nothing left for the old couple to do but to give their consent. 
The farce, if byno means of a novel pattern, has some amusing 
moments, and was fairly well played by the company engaged. 
It was preceded by a one-act play called For the Czar, from the 
pen of the same author, in which a somewhat conventional plot 
is set forth not without skill. 


Round A TREE. 


A Play, in One Act, by W. H. Risque. Produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, November 11. 


Grundy... . oe -.» Mr. Nevitte Doone | Josephine .. ee Miss Firorence Liorp 
Mrs. Grundy a eo Miss Sisyt Grey | Sam .. oe -. Mr. Geo. GrossMITH, JUN. 
Lobbett .. oo *e Mr. Carrns JAMES 


Originally named Semi-Detached, Mr. W. H. Risque’s little 
piece had at the last moment to be re-christened Round a Tree. 
The new title is by no means a happy one, having only a vague 
bearing upon the subject-matter. Nor is the use of the word 
“‘play ” quite justifiable in connection with what proved to be a 
boisterous farce ofa somewhat old-fashioned pattern. The piece, 
however, is in its rough-and-ready way sufficiently amusing and 
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well adapted to keep early comers in a pleasing state of mind. 
The story shows how Mrs. Grundy, although hardly out of the 
honeymoon stage, has become irritated by her husband’s want 
of attention. So, to awaken his jealousy, she persuades a girl 
friend to assume male attire, and make desperate love to her. 
This Josephine Lobbett consents to do, and in order to bring a 
hesitating admirer to his knees, she pretends at the same time 
that she, in her new character, is courting herself. The trick 
succeeds, and all ends satisfactorily for the various persons con- 
cerned. Miss Florence Lloyd made a capital youth, and 
played the part with great spirit, while Mr. George Grossmith, 
jun., provided a recognisable caricature of—Mr. George Gros- 
smith, jun. 


IN THE PROVINCES. 


At the Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, on October 23rd, Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal produced A Flash in the Pan, a new four-act play by Mr. 
Allen Upward. Thirty years before the period of the story, a 
man has committed suicide for the reason that he was unable to 
disprove an accusation of cheating at cards. His son grows 
up with the all-absorbing idea of being revenged upon John 
Sedgersleigh, his father’s accuser, whom he regards as a 
murderer. The opportunity comes when Sedgersleigh’s son, 
after a game of cards, becomes his debtor to the amount of 
£2000. Young Sedgersleigh applies to his father for the money, 
and, on being refused, forges his father’s name on a bill. Then 
old Sedgersleigh acknowledges the wrong he has done in the past, 
and craves mercy for his son. The son of the man he had driven 
to death is, however, adamant, and insists on handing young 
Sedgersleigh over to justice; but when he learns that the girl he 
loves is the daughter of John Sedgersleigh, he at once destroys 
the forged bill. The part of the son who has his father’s death 
to avenge is tactfully played by Mr. Kendal. If it is not imperti- 
nent so to speak of an actor who has been before the public for a 
great many years, it may be remarked that Mr. Kendal’s work is 
decidedly improving. In The Greatest of These he did what 
seemed to many to be the best piece of character acting he has 
yet given us, and now as Sir Everard Grey he quite maintains that 
high level. Mrs. Kendal gave charm and distinction to a 
subordinate part. That she consented to play so unimportant 
a character can only be regarded in the light of a com- 
pliment to the playwright, who now comes forward for the 
first time as a dramatic author—a début that may be regarded as 
successful in every way. Mr. William Lugg and Mr. Rodney 
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Edgecumbe played the Sedgersleighs, and other parts are ably 
filled by Mr. Rudge Harding and Mr. J. F.Graham. Miss Nellie 
Campbell as the heroine was graceful in the comedy scenes, and 
convincing in the more important moments. 





IN PARIS. 


The past month has been productive of a number of striking 
novelties, At theGaité M. Maurice Ordonneau’s La Poupée, 
an opera in three acts, music by M. Audran, is extremely droll. 
A doll maker has constructed a speaking doll on the model of 
his daughter, and is so delighted with his handiwork that he 
determines not to sell it, but to keep it for his private delectation- 
A would-be purchaser presents himself, but the doll happens to 
have been broken by the daughter, who, to avoid the pain to her 
father of learning this, personates the doll. A number of 
amusing complications follow, and the piece winds up with a 
marriage more curious than orthodox. The double réle of young 
girl and speaking doll is admirably rendered by Mlle. Mariette 
Sully. At the Porte-Saint-Martin Les Bienfaitewrs, by M- 
Brieux, a comedy in four acts, is of quite another order, a serious 
and highly dramatic work on one of the difficult social problems 
of the day—namely, how to discriminate in the practice of 
charity. The piece, despite a certain weakness which obscures 
the leit motif and keeps the attention of the spectator rather 
needlessly strained by a long delay in clearing up, is very clever. 

“Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind,” 
would have made an apt second title, and have forthwith put the 
audience in the proper key of expectation. It is a piece, by the 
way, that may possibly leud itself to a good English adaptation. 

The Villa Gaby, at the Gymnase, by M. Léon Gaudillot, is, 
however, perhaps, the chief event of the month. It is one of 
those racy comedies, full of sparkling dialogue and allusions to 
current things, dear to the Parisian. Brilliantly sustained from 
beginning to end, it has met with instant success, though it is the 
old story of the virtuous wife thrown into suspicious circum- 
stances and suspected by her husband, whom a beneficent fate 
eventually restores to her loving arms. Mlle. Rosa Bruck as the 
wife and Mlle. Jahn as an ingénue up to date are delightfully 
good. 

Madame lAvocat at the Athénée Comique, a new theatre built 
on the site of the late Eden Theatre, a vaudeville in three acts, by 
M. Delpré and M. Gallipaux, has not had the success it seemed 
entitled to. Le Partage, a comedy in three acts, by M.Guinon, at the 
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Vaudeville, with the principal part rendered by Madame Réjane, 
is another. clever production. It is not, however, a piece 
according to the English standpoint of propriety. The title fairly 
indicates the subject. It has dramatic intensity and feeling, and 
is likely to be included in the permanent repertory of the Paris 
stage. 

The revival of Don Juan at the Opéra will be hailed by all 
lovers of music. It has not been given in Paris since 1887, and 
now it is on both at the Opéra and at the Opéra Comique. At 
the Opéra Delmas and Madame Rose Caron show the suppleness 
of their talent by a success not inferior to that they have had in 
modern pieces of a very different kind, and have disproved a 
common assertion that the practice of Wagnerian methods inca- 
pacitates singers for the lighter work of theolder masters. At 
the Opéra Comique Mile. Delna in the réle of Zerline is admir- 
able. It is an odd treat for the Parisians to have a match 
between two operatic houses, and shows the progress which 
sport is making in the French capital. 





IN BERLIN. 


Hermann Sudermann is still the dramatist whose works 
excite most interest in Germany on the occasion of their first 
performance. At the Deutsches Theater there has been brought 
out Morituri, which title includes three one-act plays respectively 
called Teja, Fritzchen, and Das ewig midnnliche. Of these three 
pieces the two first are described as dramas, and the last isa 
“play.” The resemblance between the three consists in the 
fact that in each the hero is doomed to die, in the two first as 
the result of tragic circumstances, in the last through a witty and 
amusing jest most cleverly worked out. Moreover, the pieces are 
so markedly distinct in plan and development that if we did not 
know it one would hardly guess that they were the work of the 
same author. Teja is a dark and gloomy picture taken from the 
history of the last kings of the Goths, drawn in the blackest 
colours, and so depressing that the audience would find it 
intolerable were it not that, like a bright sunbeam, the love of 
Bathilda for the King pierces through the darkness, and, idealizing 
the death struggle of the brave Goth, converts the tragedy of a 
people into that of an individual. At the foot of Vesuvius is 
stationed the remnant of the Goths shut in by the Byzantines, 
and looking for deliverance only from ships which should succour 
them in their dire extremity, for they are at present almost at 
the end of their supplies. Already they have to endure the 
greatest privations; hunger and misery prevail in the camp, 
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and all the weather-beaten and war-hardened warriors are 
almost ready to lie down and die. In this moment the leaders of 
the race, following their ancient custom, have chosen a wife for 
their king, and the marriage festival is about to be gone through. 
Sorrowfully and sadly it is performed, and no moment could be 
less appropriate for mirth than that in which, in the opinion of 
everyone, Teja, with the remnant of his people, is about to meet a 
melancholy fate. As the new Queen is led to the King the news 
arrives that the ships have been taken through treachery, and 
that all hope is lost. The gloomy Teja thinks of anything rather 
than his young and lovely wife, who stands before him filled 
with adoring and consuming admiration ; and he proposes to his 
people the plan not to allow themselves to die of hunger, but to 
fall upon the enemy on the following day in open battle, and to 
die the despairing death of heroes. He wins over the at first 
hesitating Goths to his suggestion, and they resolve to throw 
themselves on death. In the night watch that follows the young 
Queen comes to her husband, and her submissive and sensible 
love makes a powerful impression on the gloomy, death-doomed 
prince. How Teja’s intelligence awakens to the love of his young 
wife; how hitherto unknown and unsuspected chords are 
sounded in his nature must be seen and heard. Herr Sudermann 
carries through this change with a truly masterly hand, and 
brings it to its height when the young wife at the moment of 
winning her husband presses upon his forehead the consecrating 
kiss of death. The piece was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, and at its conclusion the author was three times 
called before the curtain. 

In the second piece, Fritzchen, we have a very different 
atmosphere. From the distant days of the Goths the spectator 
is suddenly transported to the most modern surroundings of life 
in contemporary Germany ; the plot of the play is not concerned 
with the fatality overhanging a people, but with the conventional 
modern officer’s sense of honour. It has to do with a duel in 
which a young and light-hearted officer finds himself compelled 
to take part because he has followed too closely his jovial father’s 
counsel to lead a bit of a life and get the nonsense knocked out of 
him. Fritzchen is caught by the injured husband and whipped 
out of the place, and in these circumstances must regard it 
as a piece of good luck that the Court of Honour declares him to 
be worthy of claiming satisfaction. ‘lhe audience is made to 
feel that the lad is doomed. As he withdraws with a friend and 
comrade, joking and laughing in order to spare his unsuspecting 
mother the bitterness of a farewell, no one believes in the 
possibility of his survival, and the spectator takes leave of bim as 
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of one already dead. If Teja, in his wild passionateness, was a 
man whose feelings came strongly and frequently to the surface, 
Fritzchen is the product of amodern civilisation who keeps his 
feelings down, and in whom the mental and spiritual struggle is 
accomplished inwardly. The task of conveying to the audience 
the psychological development of the character is more difficult 
in the case of Fritzchen than in that of Teja, and the demand for 
facial expression and apt gesticulation is much more exacting. 

Of Das ewig mdnnliche space forbids us to say more than that 
it came as a most welcome relief to the feelings after the two 


powerful dramas which preceded it. Itis a delightful dramatic. 


joke, and reveals Herr Sudermann in a totally new light. He 
was already known as a delicate and charming humorist in his 
books, but this is the first time that he has produced a play con- 
taining so much good-natured wit in so happy and successful a 
form. The piece was most cordially received. 

At the New Theatre a farce in three acts by Herren Hirsch- 
berger and Kratz has been drawing crowded houses. It is en- 
titled Bockspriinge (The Springing of a Goat), and is an adapta- 
tion of a French'idea. It must be admitted that the farce is 
very amusing, although it is extremely doubtful whether the 
scientific theory upon which it is based will bear practical! inves- 
tigation. The authors go upon the assumption that the blood of 
animals infused into the veins of human beings developes in the 
latter the peculiar characteristics of the animals from which it is 
taken. Thus a respectable sleepy old gentleman has some goat’s 
blood transmitted into his system, and immediately begins to 
caper like a goat, while a jealous and passionate Hungarian who 
has received into his veins the blood of a lamb becomes as mild 
as that gentle animal in all the relations of life. The story is 
not one to bear serious analysis, but it convulses the audience 
with laughter; and that, perhaps, is all that its authors would 
claim to have desired to do. 

Among other plays produced must be mentioned Hine, an Old 
German play in three acts by Max Dreyer, at the' Schauspiel- 
Haus; Der Drittemann, by Robert Misch, at the Theater des 
Westens; Renaissance, a three-act comedy by Schénthan and 
Koppel-Ellfeld, at the Berliner Theater; and Ein Kénigsidyll, a 
three-act comedy in verse, by Rudolph Lothar, at the Schaus- 
piel-Haus. 





IN VIENNA. 


Herr Sudermann’s Morituri, which has met, according to 
the German newspapers, with such great success in Berlin, 
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was produced here at the Hofburg Theater on the same night. 
The three plays of which it is composed did not commend 
themselves in an equal degree to the Viennese public. Teja and 
Fritzchen, as the first two pieces are respectively named, were 
too gloomy for the taste of the joyous, gaiety-loving people of 
the Austrian capital ; but Das ewig minnliche, the last of the 
three, met with a very enthusiastic reception. 

Sein Sohn, by Herr Felix Dérmann, has been brought out at 
the Raimund Theater. The author is a young man of the 
modern literary school, who has attracted the greatest attention 
of competent judges by a little volume of poems entitled 
Neurotika. The book came under the ban of the censor. A 
second volume then made its appearance, under the title of 
Sensationen. The work possesses a flowing quality of its 
own, and a certain perfumed fancy which gained for it the recog- 
nition of the “‘ Moderns.” In the café in the Schauflergasse in 
which the youthful founders of the modern German literature 
take counsel together every evening, out of which came Arthur 
Schnitzler with his Liebelet, and Leo Ebermann with his 
Athenerin, and which, as once the ‘“‘ Cafe Gréssenwahn’”’ will 
yet arrive at fame in literary history, in this centre of the heroes 
of poesy Felix Dérmann lives and works, and there too he finds 
appreciation. A theatre public, which is only cultured after a 
simple fashion, and which is composed of everyday men and 
women, cannot reach these heights, and some of them are so far 
behind the times and their duty that Dérmann’s drama quite 
failed to appeal to them. They could find nothing interesting in 
the young untalented sculptor who envies his father—a really 
eminent sculptor—his power and his fame, and feels it intolerable 
to stand always in the shadow of this great father. To free himself 
from this situation he works tor some weeks on a statue (after 
he has wasted years in trifling), and sends it to an exhibition in 
Munich. When it is rejected by the jury as unworthy of exhibi- 
tion he blames his father, and accuses him of having intrigued 
against him out of envy and fear to be outdone by his son. This 
ill-conditioned young man tells his father all this, and worse 
besides, plainly to his face, and wants to do him actual 
physical harm because a girl for whom he (the son) has formed 
an attachment bestows greater respect and affection on the 
father than on him. Unfortunately, the father proves himself 
greater and greater as an artist, and the son becomes more and 
more jealous, until, finally, he puts an end to his miserable 
existence with a bottle of poison. Dérmann is not a great 
depicter of the agitation of the soul—so much must be admitted; 
He does possess, however, a very pretty talent for painting life 
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as it really is, and his scenes of studio life and the bohemianism of 
which it is made up are really very good. 

In the Deutsches Volks Theater, Herr Georg Hirschfeld has 
had his drama Die Mutter brought out. It was very well received, 
and the young author met with a flattering reception. At 
the Theater an der Wien, a comic opera, Der Liwenjiger, by 
Paul von Schénthan and Leo Stein, the music by Veré, has seen 
the light. The composer is a Budapest conductor. The Hungarians 
show much inclination just now for comic opera. Paris offers 
nothing any longer in this department, Vienna but little, so that 


there is plenty of room for Budapest to come in. After Bokor_ 


we now have Vero ; that means a certain progress. Verd’s music 
to the Léwenjdger is simple, easy, and forthe most part bright ; 
only when it is sentimental is it conventional. The libretto 
is well thought out after the idea of the Tartarin of Daudet. A 
bourgeois, the Mayor Brisson, prides himself on having travelled in 
Africa, and having been on a lion hunt which almost cost him his 
life, and would have done so, if in the moment of his greatest 
danger, a mysterious stranger had not appeared, who, unknown, 
as he appeared so vanished. A young sculptor turns the situation 
to good account, and in a large assembly presents himself to the 
mayor as the mysterious stranger who has saved his life. The 
mayor does not venture to contradict him, and is quite in the hands 
of the sculptor, who uses his power to the advantage of a friend. 





IN ITALIAN CITIES. 

In a country like Italy, in which dialects are spoken which 
differ so widely from one another as almost to give them the 
dignity of distinct languages, it is necessary at times to resort to 
translation into the more general tongue of the country before 
a theatrical or literary work which has achieved fame in its 
native town or province can be made comprehensible to the rest 
of thecountry. Such is the case with A San Francisco, ashort 
lyrical tragedy written by Signori Di Giacomo and Sebastiani in 
the Neapolitan dialect, and afterwards translated into Italian by 
Signor R. Bracco. When it was produced recently at the Teatro 
Nazionale, Rome, the author of the libretto (Signor Di Giacomo) 
objected, however, to the production of the Italian rendering of 
his lines, on the ground that their adoption dissipated the local 
colouring, and his wish was allowed to prevail. The work con- 
sists of one brief scene, but Signor Di Giacomo has found within 
its narrow bounds sufficient room for a very extensive supply of 
depressing horrors. The rising of the curtain introduces to the 
audience a large general cell in the San Francisco prison, Naples. 
Lying about the cell on their beds are prisoners of all types; 
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carrying on conversations respecting past and prospective crimes, 
but of them all the only two who have any bearing on the 
story are Giovanni Orciettoand Tore Pazzia. Orcietto has been 
thrown into prison for murdering his wife in a fit of jealousy, 
and in the course of conversation tells Pazzia the story of his 
crime, and informs him that before his arrest he devoted the 
whole of the year which had elapsed since the crime to a search 
for the man who had been the cause of his wife’s dishonour. 
As the story is unfolded Pazzia becomes so agitated that Orcietto 
first suspects, and then feels certain, that he is talking to the 
very man for whom hehad been seeking, and before either a fellow - 
prisoner or a warder can intervene, he draws a dagger and drives 
it through Pazzia’s body, and—down comes the curtain. It is, 
perhaps, hardly to be wondered at that the production aroused 
no great enthusiasm in the Roman audience. Principio di 
Secolo, a new four-act drama by Signor Rovetta, made its first 
appearance towards the end of October at Turin, and it has 
subsequently been produced by the Zacconi-Pilotto Company at 
Milan, the town in which its scene is laid. It is a tragie page 
out of the history of the year 1814, when Napoleon’s disastrous 
Russian campaign had weakened his power in all parts of Europe. 
In Milan, at that time the capital of Italy, a three-sided conflict 
occurred, immediately after the news of the disaster reached 
the place, between the supporters of General Beauharnais 
(Napoleon’s viceroy), the party who were desirous of restoring 
the Austrian sovereignty in Italy, and those whose one aim was 
to establish a purely Italian government. In the first act of the 
new drama are shown the incipient signs of revolt against the 
Napoleonic rule as personified in Prina, the minister appointed 
by Napoleon to control the finances of Italy, and the Marchesa 
Ghislieri makes an attempt to corrupt General Pino’s fidelity to 
the Napoleonic party. In the second act, which takes place in 
one of Prina’s rooms, the Marchesa Ippolita d’Arco, a rejected 
amante of the minister, warns him that a conspiracy is in pro- 
gress against his life, and seeks to put him on his guard against 
General Pino. Prina, however, declines to believe in the neces- 
sity for precaution. The third act shows the gradual progress 
of the conspiracy, and in the fourth Prina’s palace is suddenly 
broken into and sacked, and the unfortunate minister is stabbed 
and thrown out of a window. At both Turin and Milan the 
performance of the new drama was most successful. 





IN MADRID. 


An attempt has been made at the Teatro Espaiiol to revive 
Calderon’s Semiramis, and to that end the drama was submitted 
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to a cutting-down and reconstructing process at the hands of 
Sefior Echegaray, probably Spain’s most popular dramatist of 
the present day. In spite, however, of his genius, and the best 
efforts of Sefiora Guerrero, Sefiores Mendoza, Jiménez, and Ortega 
and others, who played the leading parts when it was put upon 
the stage, Semiramis remained as unattractive as it has always 
proved to be. Two new farces were produced last month at the 
Comedia, but neither is likely to have a very long career. Yo 
Pecador is the first, and little can be said for it beyond that its 
ack of vigour and faulty construction were occasionally relieved 
by a few lines of good versification. The value of the other of 
these works, La Interview, the author of which has shown great 
foresight in keeping his identity a secret, is best estimated from 
the remarks of a Spanish critic who wrote respecting it, ‘‘ Those 
who attribute the paternity of this work to a dramatic author of 
renown are undoubtedly mistaken. It is my belief that Le 
Interview was written by that author’s footman, and in express- 
ing that opinion I have to tender my apologies to the footman.” 
The Teatro Real has been giving a series of well-known operas, 
opening with Wagner’s Flying Dutchman (El Buque Fantasma). 
Wagner seemed little to the taste of the Real audience, and M. 
Ambrose Thomas’s Hamlet, which was produced on a subsequent 
date, had a much better reception than El Buque Fantasma. 
Seiiorita Tetrazzini, as Ophelia, and Seiior Blanchart, as Hamlet, 
met with the most cordial of receptions. 





IN NEW YORK. 


First among the plays to be noticed this month is The Cherry 
Pickers, which has now had a prosperous run of over a month 
at the Fourteenth-street Theatre. The usual background of 
up-to-date melodrama—regimental colours and active service— 
is supplied, the Afghan war making a more novel setting for the 
play than the Civil War. Mr. Joseph Arthur is the author, and 
has done his work extremely well. Mr. Robert Buchanan’s 
Squire Kate has been seen again at Palmer’s, with Miss Georgia 
Cayvan in her old part. A new theatre on Lexington-avenue, 
between Forty-first and Forty-second Streets, christened the 
Murray Hill, was first opened with In Mezico, a romantic opera 
by Mr. C. T. Dazey, music by Mr. Oscar Weil. The piece was 
well received; but, even with the advantage of Miss Jessie 
Bartlett Davis’ singing, it did not achieve popularity. An Irish 
opera, called Brian Boru, has been produced at the Broadway, 
and, though of very ordinary merit, was immediately successful. 
At the Academy of Music, Colonel Mapleson has begun a four 
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weeks’ season, opening with Aida. Signor Durot, Signor Pinto, 
Mme. Bonaplata Bau, and others of the east, were new-comers at 
New York ; but, owing as much to the able support from the more 
unimportant members of the company, as to their own excellence, 
they conquered the public at the first performance. Aida was 
succeeded by Traviata, with Mme. Hariclee-Darclee as Violetta. 

This performance was also new to America, and met with 

deserved recognition. Trovatore, Les Huguenots, La Somnambula, 
and Faust followed, marked by the appearance of Signor De 
Marchi, Mme. Albini, Mme. Huguet, and Miss Strong, who has 
recently been heard in London. The Mummy has been produced 
with every sign of success at the Garden. Mr. Robert Hilliard, 
as Rameses II., was all that could be wished for, playing the part 
with a peculiar distinction. Mr. R:ginald de Koven and Mr. 
Harry B. Smith are past masters in the art of writing comic operas, 
and naturally, therefore, the announcement of another work from 
them aroused great expectation. That expectation was not dis- 
appointed is saying a great deal. The Mandarin starts with an 
exceedingly humorous idea, which is well worked out, and the 
numbers of Mr. De Koven are as tuneful as of yore. A good 
supporting company ensured its success. Mr. Charles Dalton 
has appeared as Marcus Superbus in The Sign of the Cross, and 
has met with a very gratifying reception. The production, 
which Mr. William Greet has organised, took place at the 
Knickerbocker. The latest Casino medley was produced early 
in the month, and is entitled Jack and the Beanstalk. Mr.. 
Auguste Van Biene has made his début on the American stage 
in his world-famous part of Paul Borinski in The Broken Melody. 
The beauty and the art ofhis performance were instantly recog- 
nised, and his playing on the ’cello was listened to in a sort of awe.. 
It has been declared by more than one expert that the American 
people have never heard the ’cello played until now. 
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Echoes from the Green Room. 


Tue Lyceum revival of Richard III. will take place on December 19. 
Miss Ellen Terry has played Lady Anne in the courtship scene to Sir 
Henry Irving’s Gloster at special performances, but has elected to give up 
the part to Miss Julia Arthur. Miss Geneviéve Ward will be the Queen 
Margaret. 


MapDAME BERNHARDT, already half “suffocated with roses,” is, like 
Voltaire, to witness her own apotheosis. Before long there will be a 
brilliant féte in Paris in her honour. One feature of it will be a banquet, 
another a special performance at her theatre. The committee of manage- 
ment includes nearly all distinguished men of letters, many of them 
belonging to the Académie Francaise. Gracefully enough, M. Jules 
Claretie, the director of the Maison de Moliére, gives his support to the 
movement, pointedly encouraging a project that a medal shall be struck 
to commemorate the event. Madame Bernhardt, in the course of an 
interview with an English journalist, has spoken in the warmest terms 
of the cordiality with which she has been received at all times in 
London, as elsewhere. “In fact,” she added, “foreign artists run a risk 
of being spoilt on your side of the Channel.” 


MapaME Part, after her recent concert tour, will return to Craig-y-Nos, 
where she will pass the Chistmas holidays. Next May, in recognition of her 
gratuitous efforts in the cause of charity, she is to be presented with the 
freedom, then to be conferred upon a woman for the first time, of the 
ancient borough of Brecon. 

THE late Mr. Du Maurier regarded Miss Ellen Terry as the ideal of 
Trilby. “Her whole personality,” he remarked toa friend, “is suggestive of 
the character. You know that I described her as being of the same 
height as Miss Terry, mentioning her by name, so that there could be no 
mistake about it. For she is the type of woman that appeals to onc 
artistically the most.” 

Sicnora DvusE was to appear at the New Theatre, Berlin, towards the 
end of last month. 

Ir the Zukunft is not misinformed, the German Emperor is still sighing 
for new worlds to conquer. A young poet, it is said, was lately introduced 
to his majesty at Wiesbaden by Herr Von Huelsen, the manager of the 
Theatre Royal there. In conjunction with this young poet, the Emperor 
is writing an elaborate drama, the scene of which is laid partly at Basle. 

THosE who remember the attitude long adopted by the Roman Catholic 
Church towards the stage, and especially the fact that Moliére, as an actor, 
was buried with maimed rites, may be surprised to hear that the Pope 
has given a sort of official sanction to theatres. He has allowed a playhouse 
to be erected in the Vatican gardens, for the entertainment of his guards, 
and plays with music will be performed there by amateurs or professionals. 

MapDAME MoDJESKA is in improved health, and hopes to reappear on the 
stage before long. By the way, she has six hundred hives of Italian bees on 
her estate in California, and every autumn finds ready markets for the 
honey. 

Tue Revue D’Art Dramatique, in the course of an appreciative review 
of Sir Henry Irving’s work as an actor-manager, suggests that the Lyceum 
Theatre should be styled the House of Shakspere, as the Comédie-Francaise 
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is known as the Maison de Moliére. Referring to the revival of Cymbeline, 
the writer describes Miss Terry’s Imogen as the finest success she has ever 
achieved, and to Sir Henry Irving’s Iachimo as recalling to mind his 
“marvellous creation” of Mephistopheles. “In all respects,” it is added, 
“the performance is worthy of the House of Shakspere. Cymbeline, if not 
one of the masterpieces of Shakspere,is profoundiy impressive and very 
curious to see.” 

Mrs. Patrick CAMPBELL is expected to play the chief part in The Sorrows 
of Satan, to be produced at the Shaftesbury. 

Herr HomperDInck, the composer of Hénsel und Gretel, has resigned his 
post as musical critic of the Frankfort Gazette, intending to devote himself 
exclusively to new works. 

Mr. Prnero is finishing his new play for Mr. Alexander, in addition to 
the libretto for a Savoy Opera. 

Mr. Hare, Mr. Willard, and Mr. Tree have arrived in America on their 
different tours. Mr. Arthur Bourchier is following them. Mr. Tree 
will return early next year, and will probably open Her Majesty’s towards 
the end of February. Mr. Willard began at Boston on November 16th. 

Herr Cart GotpMarkK, the composer of the opera Das Heimchen am 
Herd (The Cricket on the Hearth), the great success of which was recorded 
in these pages at the time of its production, has been the recipient of a 
mark of high favour on the part of the Emperor of Austria. He has been 
invested with the Knight's Cross of the Order of Leopold. This order 
ranks higher than the Francis Joseph Order, and even than the Order of 
the Iron Crown. 

M. Saint-Saens, the composer of Z/enry VIII., will not again write for 
the stage. “I have no wish,” he says, ‘“‘to pen any more operas, because the: 
work is too long and too fatiguing for me. I can no longer pass long months 
composing music from eight to ten hours aday. Neither my eyes nor 
my general health will permit it. I wish to devote myself exclusively to 
labours which, if they demand as much or more attention of mind, do not 
call for so great an expenditure of physical force. The ballet of Javotte 
will be the poscriptum of my theatrical career.” 

MapaMeE Norpica will not be heard at the Metropolitan Opera House,, 
New York, this year, but is engaged for Covent Garden next spring. 

MapaMeE Emma NeEvapa is about to leave Paris to sing at St. Petersburg, 
and for this reason has had to decline an engagement at the Opéra 
Comigue. 

Mapame MELBa arrived in New York early in November for her 
American season. Her engagement at Covent Garden for next season is 
eancelled. 

As arule, it will be found that those who leave the stage soon long to 
reappear upon it. M. Lasalle, who exckanged his career as a singer for 
that of a manufacturer of bricks and cement, has signed a contract to sing 
in New York this season at £120 a performance, and may possibly be seen 
in Londonnext summer. So, too, may Signor Tamagno, already cured of 
hisonce consuming love of that South American farm. 

Miss Apa Rewan’s hair has become quite grey during the last year, but 
there is no reason to suppose that sheis in anything but excellent health. 

Lovers of opera will regret to hear that Signor Leoncavallo and Signor 
Mascagni have temporarily interrupted the work of composition. Each is 
engaged for a concert tour in America this winter. They take no com- 
panies with them, in the assurance that they can find sufficiently able 
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musicians in New York. It is not improbable that before long Signor 
Giordano will also cross the Atlantic. Signor Mascagni has composed a 
new opera, but is not certain whether he will produce it before his return 
to Milan. 

Iris a pity that so estimable an artist as Mrs. Kendal is unable to keep 
her temper. Attention was lately drawn in the Referee to the dilapidated 
state of the grave of her brother, T. W. Robertson, in Abney-park Ceme- 
tery. “The enclosed,” she writes to the editor, who, of course, had not 
treated her with any discourtesy, “has been sent to me. It looks and 
sounds like your paper. Let me inform you that the widow and daughter 
of thelate Tom Robertson are still living, and that it is, alas! out of my 
power to do what is so amiably suggested. When I have the right I shall 
not seek aid from the sources you propose, but from more respectable ~ 
quarters! P.S.—If you publish this letter, send me acopy of your paper 
to Royalty Theatre, Glasgow, where I shall be next week—(otherwise I 
should not see it)—when one of my servants will send stamps for same.” 

Mrs. KENDAL might have been content to point out that her brother's 

name stands in the cemetery books as the proprietor of the grave, and 
that, consequently, no one has any power to interfere with it. By an unfor- 
tunate oversight, it was not thought necessary at the time of Robertson’s 
death to transfer the title. In another letter to the Referee Mrs. Kendal 
continues: “ As you have been manly enough to publish my letter !—and 
what an honour for your paper it has been !—I will tell you this! 
I offered years ago to attend to my dear brother’s grave, but the paper 
proving the ownership of same cannot be found, and among so many has 
been lost ! and (as even you in your ignorance may know) that unless one 
can prove the ownership of the grave—to clean or alter anything con- 
nected with it is impossible / When you write my Brother’s name again— 
do it on your knees! with your hat off! I never knew your paper existed— 
till I saw it oneday on my kitchen table ! when I told my Housekeeper to 
burn it. She rang for the Groom—who sent for the Stable Boy—who 
did so !” 

WHATEVER differences of opinion we have had, and may have, with 
Mr. Clement Scott, we gladly acknowledge that in this matter he has 
shown a very fine spirit. He was on terms of clese friendship with 
Robertson, and on learning of the condition of the grave he had it restored 
and beautified at his own cost. How he managed to do this, in the face of 
the cemetery regulations, is at present a mystery. 

At the end of October Mr. Clement Scott completed twenty-five 
years’ service for the great journal with which he has long been so 
prominently identified, and which, as even his sternest critics will admit, 
could ill-afford to spare him. “As proof of our confidence and of our 
belief in his ability and experience,” his proprietors say, “we are pleased 
to state that we have made such arrangements as will henceforth pre- 
clude Mr. Scott from writing on theatrical matters in any other columns 
than those of the Daily Telegraph.” Nor, all things considered, is the 
announcement in any way surprising. 

Mr. Bancrorr’s charitable disposition, often proved, is revealing itself 
in a new way. On November 23rd, at Queen’s Hall, he gave a reading, 
arranged by himself, of Dickens’s Christmas Carol, in aid of the cancer 
wards of the Middlesex Hospital. He had previously given the same 
reading before the Union Society of Cambridge University, and has con- 

sented, at the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University, 


whose guest he will be, to repeat it yet once more at the New Schools on 
December Ist. 
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In some quarters there is a distinct tendency to hark back to old pieces. 
When the inevitably long run of Boys Together is at an end, it will be 
followed by a revival of Douglas Jerrold’s Black-Eyed Susan, with Mr. 
Terriss and Miss Millward, of course, as the hero and heroine. Probably 
Mr. Harry Nicholls will be the Gnatbrain, Mr. J. D. Beveridge the 
Doggrass, and Miss Vane Featherston the Dolly Mayflower. Of this 
admirable play, originally produced at the Surrey Theatre in 1829, with 
T. P. Cooke as William, a versified adaptation, it will be remembered, was 
prepared by W. G. Wills for Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who gave it at the St. 
James’s Theatre in 1880. The revival at the Adelphi will be accompanied 
by one of All That Glitters Is Not Gold, with Mr. Harry Nicholls as Toby 
Twinkle. 

Mr. Oscar Barrett’s Drury Lane pantomime promises to be on much 
the same lines as usual. Thescenery will be of that magnificence to which 
Sir Augustus Harris accustomed us, and the principal comic characters 
will be in the hands of Mr. Herbert Campbel!, Mr. Dan Leno, and Miss 
Clara Jecks. Miss Decima Moore will lend to the piece a dainty, light- 
operatic touch that will be thoroughly welcome ; and little Miss Geraldine 
Somerset (whose portrait appeared in Zhe Theatre not long ago) will 
charm her audiences as completely as she did those who saw her in Mr, 
Barrett’s Lyceum productions. 

Sir Henry Irvine's never-failing pride in his profession—a pride that 
endears him to fellow players hardly less than his gifts endear him to the 
great playgoing public—has received a fresh illustration. On the 24th of 
October he laid the foundation stone of the Dulwich Public Library, 
which, at the wish of the chief donor to the cost, Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
will stand as a memorial to Edward Alleyn, the founder of the college not 
far away. One of those present at the ceremony was an old schoolfellow, 
Sir Edward Clarke, M.P. Replying to the vote of thanks, Sir Henry, after 
speaking of the importance and value of public libraries, said that to him, 
“as a player,” it was an added pleasure that the building was to be on 
ground given bya player of noble heart for the public good. “Edward 
Alleyn, friend and companion of Shakspere, his comrade in art, 
a successful (and therefore much abused) actor-manager, was a man of 
uncommon talents. From small beginnings he honourably acquired an 
excellent fortune, the whole of which he devoted to the public weal. 
For nearly three centuries his forethought and charity had borne 
‘increasingly good fruit.” The speech was in the same tone as that which 
Sir Henry delivered at the unveiling in Aldermanbury last July of the 
monument to Heminge and Condell—“ these two players, who lived 
in affectionate friendship with another player, William Shakspere.” 

Mr. Witson Barrett has read his new piece, Zhe Daughters of Babylon, 
to the members of his company, and it will probably be produced in 
the early spring, when the alternate performances of Zhe Manxman 
-and The Sign of the Cross have ceased to attract. The Pilgrim’s 
Progress venture is still alive, but it delays greatly in bringing itself to the 
production stage. 

Mrs. Bernarp BEERE has happily recovered from her recent severe 
illness. 

Last May, it may be remembered, two performances were given to mark 
the completion of twenty years of Mr. Charles Wyndham’s career as 
actor-manager. The total receipts amounted to £2452,and Mr. Wyndham’ 
with characteristic generosity, handed over the whole sum to the Actors, 
Benevolent Fund. On November 17, in recognition of that generosity, he 
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was presented on the staze of the Lyceum theatre with an illuminated 
address by the representatives of the charity, Sir Henry Irving presiding. 
In making the presentation, the chairman said that his pleasure on that. 
occasion was enhanced by the fact that the recipient of the honour was an 
old friend of his own, one of more than thirty years’ standing. Mr. 
Wyndham had devised many excellent things in his time, but ee more 
excellent than this gift of charity and brotherly love. 

“ LIKE Garrick, with whom your name is linked for all time, you eins con- 
tributed,” the address ran, “to the gaiety of nations by the unapproach- 
able spontaneity of your graceful comedv ; now you have touched our 
hearts with a deeper power than was ever his by this evidence of your 
tender solicitude for those members of your craft whom fate has unkindly 
buffeted. As you have ever stood unrivalled in your art, so now you 
stand unrivalled among the living donors to the fund which is so dear to alh 
in our profession.” The signatures to this address were headed by that of 
Sir Henry Irving. 

Mr. WynpDuHAM, in reply, said that he valued highly this generous recogni- 
tion of the poor service which, by the kind aid of brother and sister artists, 
he was enabled to render to the fund. It was an added gratification to 
him that the hand by which the address had been presented to him was. 
that of an old friend, a fellow-worker from the days of early manhood. 
There was no merit in that act of his ; every man was a permanent debtor 
to his profession or his trade, and this service, whatever it might be, he 
regarded merely as a duty for the moment discharged, and for the moment. 
only. 

Mr. Jonn Cotemans Robespierre, turning upon a fictitious jealousy 
between the revolutionary dictator and Talma, is likely to be tried before 
long at a Drury Lane matinée. 

THE revival of As You Like It will take place at the St. James’s on 
December 2nd. 

THE last weeks of Charley's Aunt are at length announced. How many 
those weeks will number it might be hazardous to predict. Meanwhile 
Mr. Penley has in preparation a new play, in which he will figure as an 
Uncle of doubtful antecedents. 

On December 2nd, when Mr. Leopold de Rothschild presides over the 
annual dinner of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund, the Lyceum, the Criterion, 
and the St. James’s will each be closed, so that Sir Henry Irving, Mr. 
Wyndham, and Mr. Alexander may be able to attend. 

WE are sorry to learn that Miss Rose Norreys is no better, and that the 
delusions from which she suffers show no signs of disappearance. 


Ir seems to have been decided that the Augustus Harris Memorial Fund 
shall be devoted to maintaining at one of the hospitals a ward that will be 
reserved for patients connected with the dramatic and musical professions. 
This ward will be called after the late manager of Drury Lane, and his. 
memory is also to be kept green by the erection of a drinking-fountain 
somewhere in Covent Garden. But to carry out these plans a much 
larger sum of-money is required than has already been subscribed. 

ONE generally saysthat “the play’s the thing ;” but there is also the 
question of the theatre. Mr. Weedon Grossmith has got his play, but not 
his theatre. No date can yet be fixed for the production of Zhe Idle 
Apprentice, which Mr. Joseph Hatton has finished. It is said to be a 
realistic study of the days of Jack Sheppard, with all the novelist and play- 
wright would be likely to see in it, and all the possibilities that an enter- 
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prising stage manager could desire. Mr. Weedon Grossmith should make 
a unique Jask Sheppard, and one who has seen him dressed for the part 
and heard him sing his opening ballad, and listened to his patter, declares 
him to be the ideal rogue who could get into any house and out of any gaol, 
Mr. Hatton’s idea of Jonathan Wild is opposed to the vulgar ruffian of the 
old drama, as will be seen by a brief sketch of the great thief-taker's 
remarkable career, published elsewhere in our present number. We under- 
stand that Mr. Hattcn is engaged upon a novel on the same subject. 

Mr. Bronson Howarp has been rightly impressed by the merits of 
The Sign of the Cross. “Since the old English Miracle and Mystery Plays, 
he writes, “this is the first piece to bring the Christian religion boldly 
upon the stage of a theatre.” Is it? A man of his reading might 
have been expected to know that one of the greatest of old French 
tragedies, Corneille’s Polyeucte, is on a similar subject, and has been made 
the basis of a noble opera. 

An anecdote of Mr. George Bernard Shaw. Miss Mary Penfield, the 
actress-writer, lately returned to New York from England. According 
to the Mirror, while in London she met Mr. Shaw one evening 
at the theatre, told him she was writing articles on English 
literary celebrities, and suggested that she might make him the 
subject of a column. Mr. Shaw smilingly accepted an invitation to call 
upon her one afternoon for a chat, for which, however, no detinite appoint- 
ment was made. Not long afterwards someone impatiently rang the bell 
at Miss Penfield’s lodgings. It was Mr. Shaw, with his arms full of books 
and papers. But Miss Penfield had gone to Henley, and the critic- 
dramatist, perspiring under his burden, angrily took his departure. Miss 
Penfield wrote to him the same night, expressing her regret that she had 
not been at home, and asking him to call again. His reply was as follows: 
“ Having made an appointment which I thought was of importance to you 
I did not go up the river on Saturday, although a half-holiday between 
my long journey from Bayreuth and the worry of this week of incessant 
work would have been very welcome to me. I look in vain through your 
letter for the faintest indication of any consciousness on your part of the 
outrageous way in which you have wasted my time and trifled with 
your business, Your suggestion that I should reserve another afternoon 
for youis one at which I can only gasp. You are the most audaciously 
irresponsible young woman I have ever met.” Of course, ordinary persons 
ought to feel a presentiment of impending joy, and be at home when, 
without their knowledge, a very great man has mentally resolved to call. 

As we have already stated, the reduction of twenty-five per cent. lately 
granted in fares to theatrical travelling companies has been due almost 
entirely to Mr. C. L. Carson, of the Stage, and a subscription is on foot. 
among theatrical managers to recognise his efforts. 

No event of recent years has caused more surprise than the lately- 
decided divorce case of Barnes v. Barnes and Glenney. The petitioner, Mr. 
J. H. Barnes, is an actor who, by thorough, legitimate, and unostentatious. 
work in his art, has gained the respect of playgoers in the two hemispheres. 
To no one has his good-natured friendship been more consistently shown 
than to the co-respondent in this case, whom he habitually received in his 
domestic circle. He may find consolation in the love of his daughter, who 
is secured to him by the judge’s decision, and also in the knowledge that 
the has the sympathy of all who know him. 

Mr. Ricuarp Davey’s collection of stories, The Sand Sea, has deservedly 
attracted attention. He has dramatised two of them, A Queen’s Adventure 
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and A Terrible Confession, the version of the latter being intended for 
Signora Duse. 

Mr. JoHN LaNcasTER, the husband of Miss Wallis, was found drowned 
at Blackpool on November 12th. He was a prosperous manufacturer at 
Manchester, but lived for the greater part of the year at the resort where 
he died. He had all along been the proprictor of the Shaftesbury Theatre, 
which he opened in 1888 with a revival of As You Like It, his wife playing 
Rosalind. The terms upon which he built it were so favourable that, 
although often without a tenant, it had never been to him a source of loss. 

Mr. James Dog, the oldest actor living—he is over ninety—visited 
the Plymouth Theatre the other day, and had a hearty greeting from 
players and audience alike. The old man returned thanks for a little . 
address of welcome, and added to his expressions of gratitude. “And Ill 
tell you what—I mean to live on as long as Ican!” That is quite the 
right spirit for a hale and hearty nonagenarian. We cannot afford to 
lose the only man, or, at any rate, one of the very few men living, who saw 
Napoleon on board the Bellerophon. 

THE yearly performance in aid of the Royal General Theatrical Fund took 
place on November 12th at Drury Lane Theatre, kindly lent for the occasion 
by Mr. John Coleman. As usual, there was a varied programme, including 
selections from several plays now being performed. Miss Ellen Terry was 
unable to appear, but Sir Henry Irving was present to repeat his power- 
fully dramatic recitation of Z'he Uncle to the musical accompaniment 

_composed by the late Sir Julius Benedict. 

THE Shakspere Theatre at Battersea was opened on November 16th 
with My Girl. One may well ask why the name of Shakspere is dragged 
in? However, if the inanities of musical farce are what the public demand, 
managers cannot be severely blamed for providing them. Mr. Thornton, 
the member of Parliament for the district, formally opened the new play- 
house, and Mr. John Burns, M.P., who was also present, failed to make his 
escape without yielding to the demand for a speech. It would be interesting 
to know whether the multiplication of suburban theatres greatly affects 
those in the regular theatrical area. Another, it is said, is to be erected at 
Highbury. 

TuE Theatrical Ladies’ Guild, which does an increasingly good work in 
the way of charity, had its yearly meeting on November 20th at the 
Lyceum Theatre, the president, Miss Fanny Brough, taking the chair. 
Ladies only were admitted. It appeared that one thing undertaken by 
the body was a lending library, which had been added to by Miss Kate 
Rivers, Mrs. H. Eversfield, Mr. B. L. Farjeon, Mr. Davenport Adams, 
Miss Edith Kenward, and others. Miss Ellen Terry distributed badges to 
successful workers in the sewing-bees, and congratulated the guild on the 
good service it had done. She wished with all her heart that she could 
have taken a more active part in its labours. 

On ne badine pas avec [Amour is in rehearsal at the Comédie Frangaise. 
M. Hervieu’s Loi de Homme is to follow. Two short pieces by 
M. Edouard Pailleron have been accepted. 


M. CarvaLHo has accepted for the Opéra Comique a piece called 
Kermaria, the music of which is by M. Camille Erlanger. It is likely to be 
the first novelty of the winter season there. Mme. Jane Marcy has joined 
the company. 

Some documents respecting the original of the Dame aux Camélias, 
Alphonsine Plessis, have lately been printed in Paris. It appears that she 
was married in London in 1846 toa French count, her age at the time 
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being twenty-two. Dumas did not hear of this for some time ; otherwise, 
perhaps, he would have made some modifications in what laid the founda- 
tion of his literary fortune. 

M. Maxime Boucueron, the French playwright and journalist, who died 
a few weeks ago, was not a happy man, though he found success when 
Miss Helyett (given in England under the title of Miss Decima) drew all 
Paris to one theatre, and created, like 7'’rilby, a veritable mania, 
photographs and statuettes of the bewitching little heroine being seen every- 
where, and all sorts of articles being named after her by way of attracting 
public notice. M. Boucheron had set his hopes, however, upon more 
serious attempts, as in L’Ami dela Maison, which had been accepted at the 
Frangais, but which ran only for three nights. For a time he assisted 
Arnold Mortier in the articles for the Figaro over the signature “Un 
Monsieur de l’Orchestre.” 

Cuartes Reape, asthe New York Mirror remarks, was something of a 
gourmet. He once desired to taste a canvas-back duck. Mr. Howard Paul 
sent him a brace, with instructions as to how they should be cooked. In 
the hamper was a bottle of bay rum, of course a toilette accessory only. 
“The ducks,” the novelist wrote in reply, “ were excellent, my dear Paul. I 
enjoyed them exceedingly. But the bay rum must be an acquired taste. 
It did not go at all well with the wild fowl, so I substituted champagne. 
The bay rum was better as hot punch.” 

In March next, if present arrangements hold good, Mr. Bourchier will 
produce Mr. Herman Merivale’s Charlotte Corday at the Princess's Theatre. 
The play should give Miss Violet Vanbrugh a great opportunity for 
displaying her undeniably fine qualities as a romantic actress, and on the 
large stage of the Oxford-street theatre there will be plenty of room to 
mount it suitably. 

The Circus Girl is to be the title of the new play at the Gaiety. 

Mr. Hurst’s new play, Woman’s World, will be produced ai a matinée at 
the Court Theatre on December 8th. 

Mrs. Scort-Srppons, great-granddaughter of Mrs. Siddons, died recently 
at Neuiliy, near Paris. About thirty years ago she made herself well known 
at the Haymarket, playing Rosalind, Juliet (to the Rcmeo of Mr. Kendal), 
and Pauline in Zhe Lady of Lyons. In 1872, after a tour in America, she 
produced Mr. Richard Lee’s Ordeal by Touch at the Queen’s Theatre, but 
without success. No better fortune attended Mr. Walter S. Raleigh’s 
Queen and Cardinal, with which she opened a brief season at the Hay- 
market in 1881. Mrs. Scott-Siddons inherited the statuesque beauty more 
than the talent of the Kembles, and for some years had lived in retire- 
ment. Her remains will be interred near New York, where she was born. 

Mr. CHarLes Witmot, of the Grand Theatre, Islington, died on 
November 18th. His had been a strange and varied career. A Devonian 
by “birth, he acted for some time in Australia, and, in 1868, returning to 
England, became the proprietor of the Old Coal Hole Tavern, Fountain- 
court, Strand, so much frequented by actors in those days. In 1878, with 
an old colleague, Mr. Clarance Holt, now stage manager of Drury Lane 
Theatre, he opened the Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, where he made a fortune 
out of New Babylon. Five years after he migrated to the Grand Theatre 
with which he was more or less successfully connected to the end of his 
life. He secured the best west-end companies by turns, and his panto- 
mimes invariably came up to a high standard. 

Mr. RicHarpD MAaNsFIELD has transferred his latest New York engage- 
ment from the Garrick to the Garden Theatre in order to have a larger 
stage for Richard III. and The Merchant of Venice. 
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Tue Hon. A. Oakey Hall contributes to the Ladies’ Home Journal for 
November a description of the first appearance in America of Jenny Lind, 
vividly describing the enthusiasm she excited on singing Bayard 
Taylor's ode, 

“T greet with a full heart the land of the West, 
Whose banner of stars o’er a world is unrolled ! ” 

American Actors of To-Day is the title of a book recently brought out at 
Boston. Curiously enough, of the ferty-two players it notices only twenty- 
seven are living ; and of Mr. Nat Goodwin it is said that all foreign critics 
recognise him as “ the first and most representative of American comedians. 
For ourselves, we are under the impression that Mr. Joseph Jeffersson is 
still alive. . 

“For the average singer,” writes Madame Melba in an article on “The 
Vocal Student” in the Ladies’ Home Journal, “America offers most. 
excellent teachers; she can find all she needs at home.” “For operatic 
singers some foreign training is practically necessary so long as impresarios 
consider Europe their market, and retired artists make it their home. But 
no girl, unless she has money to throw away—I mean by this a large 
fortune to spend—should go abroad for vocal instruction until she has 
been passed musically by at least two or three artists.” 

One clerical innovation in the United States is worthy of notice. The 
Rev. Edward Davis, pastor of a church at Oakland, California, added 
footlights to his pulpit platform, and advertised himself to appear in a 
dramatic monologue. “The act that I shall introduce next Sunday night,” 
he said to an interviewer, “ represents the two schools of expression which 
may be called the impressionist and the realistic. As for me, I prefer the 
latter. The weakness of the stage in the present age is its tendency to 
the exaggeration of sentiment. ‘The emotions are often merely acted, not 
experienced, and, to produce effect, necessarily over-acted.” 

South African playgoers continue to be well looked after. Mr. Frank 
Wheeler is taking out an operatic company, consisting of forty persons, 
with a repertoire of fourteen pieces, mostly Gilbert and Sullivan’s. 

In his agreeable memoirs, reviewed in the last issue of The Theatre, 
Signor Arditi tells us how he first met Madame Patti, then a mere child. 
“The first time I ever set eyes on Adelina was in New York, when she and 
her mother visited the hotel at which I lived, in order to eat the macaroni 
which was always excellently prepared by an Italian chef of renown, and 
her determined little airs and manners then already showed plainly that 
she was destined to become arulerof men. Madame Salvador Patti, vewve 
Barili, Adelina’s mother, was anxious that I should hear the child sing, and 
so she brought her little daughter to my rooms one day. Bottesini and I 
were highly amused to see the air of importance with which the tiny 
songstress first selected a comfortable seat for her doll in such proximity 
that she was able to see her while singing, and then, having said: ‘ La, ma. 
bonne petite, attends que ta maman te chante quelque chose de joli, she demurely 
placed her music on the piano, and asked me to accompany her in a 
great opera.” 

Ir is to be feared that the enterprise and alacrity of English journalists. 
are again at fault. But for the London correspondents of Paris papers we: 
might be in ignorance of events of no little interest. For instance, we: 
were informed by one of them a week or two ago that “MM. Henri 
Irving et Wilson Barett (sic) had sung a duet at the Royal Albert Hall.” 
Why cannot we be told of these things in our own newspapers ? 

Otuer French papers are somewhat in arrear. Early last month the 
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Monde Artiste announced as an article of news that “ Henry Irving, le grand 
tragédien Anglais, 4 fait 4 Londres une conférence sur l’art de l’acteur.” 
The “conférence” referred to wasthe lecture delivered by Sir Henry at the 
Royal Institution nearly two years ago. 

EveEN at the Maison de Moliére, one of the most conservative of institu- 
tions, the spirit of reform is not unknown. It has been decided there that 
parts in modern plays shall not remain the exclusive property of players 
who created them. 

Revivats of Les Effrontésand the Bataille de Dames are in contemplation 
at the Coméddie Frangaise, where L’ Evasion may be expected shortly. 

THE recent visit of the Tsar to the Grand Opéra in Paris was marked 
by asingular incident. Probably tired out, he gave a signal for the gala- 
performance to stop. Senora Mauri, the Spanish dancer, was at that 
moment on the stage. Her indignation knew no bounds. “ Your 
Emperor!” she exclaimed to a member of the Government who happened 
to be near; “I will not say what I think of him ; he is not even a peasant 
of the Danube.” The audience took their disappointment in good part, 
going out without an audible murmur. 

Ir is expected that Mlle. Van Zandt will reappear at the Opéra 
Comique. From this very stage, about ten years ago, she was hissed by 
an excited audience, who thought, certainly without foundation, that she 
was not in a fit condition to present herself before the public. From that 
time she has practically been ar exile from Paris. 

M. ANTOINE, formerly of the Théatre Libre, has not been a success as 
co-director of the Odéon. Not only is his stage management complained 
of, but his language to the actors and actresses during rehearsal has 
excited lively indignation. A complaint was recently sent by some of them 
to the Minister of Fine Arts, but this was counter-blasted by an address 
which a number of other members of the Company presented to M. 
Antoine, declaring themselves quite satisfied with his conduct. The 
former director, too, has been criticising his choice of plays, but in the 
future M. Antoine will not have too much to do with this, for he is to be 
simply stage manager, being superseded in his functions as co-director 
with M. Ginistry. There is even talk—so badly has the Odéon been 
doing —of withdrawing the subsidy of £4000 a year which the theatre 
receives from the State. 

THE Comedie Parisienne has been renamed the Athénée Comique, after 
the theatre so famous a few years ago. 

Gotp does not purchase everything. The other day an American 
capitalist of dramatic proclivities offered a Paris manager £3000 to produce 
a play, though only to be told that it was absolutely unpresentable. 

Sicnor MANCINELLIs opera, Hero and Leander, based upon a libretto by 
Signor Boito, is soon to be published. Musically it is of the new Italo- 
German school. Hero isa soprano, Leander a tenor, and Hero’s father a 
baritone. The first of three acts takes place during the feast to Aphrodite, 
and includes the sacred ballets and ceremonies in which Hero takes a vow as 
a priestess of the temple. 

Tue Spanish Parliament has voted a tax of five per cent. on the prices 
of seats in theatres, much to the indignation of the playgoing public both 
in Madrid and elsewhere. __ 

Tue late Mr. Henry E. Abbey is described by the Musical Age asa 
gambler pure and simple. He was “never identified with the building up of 
art in any of its higher or nobler phases. His successes were those of repu- 
tations already established and made famous. He never attempted to aid 
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an artist to make a name. He never was instrumental in bringing forth 
new artists or important works on their merits. He was a financial 
speculator, often showing great lack of judgment, which eventually 
wrought his finanical ruin. At all times the box-office receipts told the 
story tohim. It wasa pure gamble. He died as he had lived, staking 
all upon the ace—and losing.” 

OF the many artists introduced to American audiences by Mr. Abbey, 
only three, Madame Nordica, Madame Melba, and Sir Henry Irving, were 
represented at his funeral. Even Madame Sarah Bernhardt and Madame 
Patti were conspicuous by their absence. 


MapameE CALvE, in a paper tothe American Ladies’ Home Journal, 


specially addresses students of vocal music. After speaking of the training . 


required for the operatic and the concert stage, the impersonation of 
character, and the value of suggestions, she says: “The Americans have, 
it seems to me, in the field of music, and especially in the field of vocal 
music, all of the characteristics of the conquering race. They are possessed 
naturally of the most exquisite voices, which, when properly cultivated 
and trained, are almost unrivalled ; they have indomitable energy, perse- 
verance, and pluck ; they stop at nothing, are deterred by no trouble, and 
prevented by no obstacle.” 

Miss Lin1an Rossett, the American actress and singer, who took the 
Lyceum, London, not very long ago, for Zhe Queen of Brilliants, has just 
been married for the sixth time. 

AN incident which occurred at a choir rehearsal in one of the fashionable 
Milwaukee churches not long ago is related by the Musical Age. They 
were preparing a beautiful selection, the first words of which were, “Iam 
a Pilgrim.” It so happened that the music divided the word pilgrim and 
made a pause after the first syllable. The effect was inevitable. The 
soprano sang ina high key, “ I am a Pil——;” the alto repeated, “I am 
a Pil— ;” the tenor acknowledged that he wasa “ Pil—,” and when the bass 
came thundering in with the like declaration, “I am a Pil——’” it was too 
much for the gravity of the singers, who forthwith gave up the selection. 

Tue Musical Age continues to contend for a better appreciation and 
encouragement of the American pianist, the American singer, the Ameri- 
can musician, and the American composer.. It finds many influential 
supporters in the press, but the other side of the question is very far from 
being overlooked. Not afew papers are candid enough to point out that 
the European artist obtains his or her unprecedented salary on account of 
sheer superiority ; that the American composer and singer to a certain 
extent do not possess the talent of the foreigner; that American 
enthusiasm is given only to merit, is not a question of a fad or a craze, 
and is only another proof that art is international. 


Tue Titte Pace and InpEx for the current volume of Zhe Theatre 
will be ready by the middle of December, price 2d. 
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